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Looks like any picture of three healthy, happy men. But it’s more 
than that. This is a three generation picture—grandfather, son, 
grandson. And it’s even more than that! It’s a picture of three 


generations of coal miners—with a family total of 98 years of 
mining coal! 


The grandfather is now retired, after 52 years as a miner. The 
son is still in the mines, with 30 years’ service to his credit. And 
the grandson has been a mine worker for 16 years. This family is 
unusual, of course. But not so unusual as you might think. For 
even though coal mining is hard work there’s a traditional pride 
in their work among coal miners that you won't find in lots of 
easier occupations. 

And, of course, it’s not as hard work as it used to be, either. 
Today more than 90% of all Bituminous Coal mined underground 
is mechanically cut. Over 50% is mechanically loaded, and only 
about 5% is mined by pick and shovel. 

Yes, the mechanization and safety program of the country’s 
progressive Bituminous Coal operators has helped make America’s 
Bituminous Coal mines the most productive in all the world. They 
pay their miners the highest wages —and are operated with greater 
skill and safety than ever before. 


LIVING CONDITIONS of coal miners are keep- 
ing pace with improvements in their work- 
ing conditions. 

Today, about two-thirds—over 260,000— 
of the nation’s Bituminous Coal miners own 
their own homes or rent from private land- 
lords; the remaining one-third live in com- 
pany-owned houses...at rentals below those 
ordinarily available to workers in other in- 
dustries. For example, newly built modern 
homes in the Appalachian region rent for 
as little as $18 per month. 

Home-ownership among miners is increas- 
ing—due in no small measure to encourage- 
ment and financial aid from mine owners 
who realize that a man becomes a better 
worker and a better citizen as he develops 
pride in “a home of his own.” 


* * * 


Write the Bituminous Coal Institute for 
free copies of useful teaching aids: “Perti- 
nent Facts About Coal,” and “Bituminous 
Coal Mining Towns.” The latter is available 
to teachers only. 


BITUMINOUS & COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
815 Southern Building, Washington 5, D. Cc. 
Affiliate of NATIONAL COAL ASSN. 


BITUMINOUS COAL... LIGHTS THE WAY. ‘ FUELS THE FIRES... POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 


OR SCHOLASTIC published weekly, 


a school year each 


September through May inclusive, except during school holidays and at mid-term. Entered as second-class matter at 
Post Office at Dayton, Ohio, under Act of March 3, 1879. Contents copyright,’ 1947, by Scholastic Corporation. 1 


90c (92 issues) or 45¢ a semester each (16 issues); single subscription, Teacher Edition, $1.50 a school year. Single copy (current school year), 1@ 
cents each. Office of publication, MeCall St., Dayton 1, Ohio. 


PRICES: for two or ies to one 
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Open the door, Teacher 


RE you looking for some new slants 
in teaching composition? Some- 
thing better than the perennial “What I 
Did on My Vacation,” or “My Dog”? 
Your students will find inspiration 
for writing with a purpose in the wide 
variety of composition types invited in 
the 1948 Scholastic Writing Awards. 
Be sure to look at classifications NEW 
this year. (If a 1948 Rules Booklet 
doesn’t reach you by October 15, drop 
a postcard to us.) 


New Classifications ; 


International Letter Writing. Thou- 
sands of boys and girls in other coun- 
tries desire to correspond with U. S. 
boys and girls. You can get names 
through “pen pal” organizations. Pan 
American World Airways, in associa- 
tion with Scholastic Magazines, offers 
awards for copies of the best “actual 
letter written to a student living out- 
side the U. S.” This is a practical com- 
position project to promote international 
friendship. 

Radio Drama Adaptation. Can your 
students adapt Kipling, Shakespeare, 
or O. Henry for radio? Audio Devices, 
Inc., the sponsor, has something for 
the teacher as well as the student script 
writers. To the teachers of students who 
win first prizes in each of three types 
of radio scripts, Audio Devices will 
send a package of 25 audio discs for 
recording and six sapphire recording 
needles. 

Community Service Report. Is your 


school or your community doing some- 
thing unusual? A U. N. project? Youth 
canteen? Urge your students to investi- 
gate it and write it up, magazine style. 
Let them tell “How We Did It.” Send 
in the best compositions. Survey 
Graphic magazine will print the prize 
winner and send a year’s subscription 
free to the school libraries of all prize 
winners. 


General Article. A practical writing 
assignment which we added this year at 
the suggestion of English teachers. 

Your October 6 issue of Scholastic 
Magazines will announce a full list of 
26 classes of writing invited in 1948 
Scholastic Writing Awards. There is a 
wide choice. Senior Division is open 
to students in grades 10, 11, and 12; 
Junior Division, grades 6 through 9. 
For journalism students there are seven 
classifications. 

One scholarship. and approximately 
$3,000 in awards, including 18 Royal 
Portable Typewriters, gold keys, and 
Certificates of Merit, will be given to 
students whose writing is selected by 
distinguished judges. 

Many leading newspapers will con- 
duct regional preliminary Scholastic 
Writing Awards. A partial list includes: 
Birmingham Post, Knickerbocker News 

(Albany), Dayton Daily News, Detroit 
News, Hartford Courant, Newark News, 
Newport News Daily Press, Arizona- 
Republic (Phoenix), St. Louis Star- 
Times, Pittsburgh Press, and Bingham- 
ton Press. 
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its teachers and pay them adequately. These ad- 
vertisers will in many instances use the Council- 
sponsored drawing on our cover with magazine 
and newspaper messages in support of teachers. 


Scholastic Teacher 


A national periodical for High School 
Teachers, Supervisors, and Principals of 
English and Social Studies 


EXECUTIVE STAFF 


Maurice R. Robinson, President and Publisher ®@ 
Kenneth M. Gould, Editor-in-Chief © William 
Dow Boutwell, Associate Editor ® Mary Jane 
Dunton, Art Director ®@ Sarah McC. Gorman, 
Production Chief © G. Herbert McCracken, Vice- 
President and Director of Advertising ® Marie 
Kerkmann, Advertising Manager ® George T. 
Clarke, Circulation Promotion Manager ® Agnes 
Laurino, Busi M 


ger ® Augustus K. Oliver, 
Treasurer. 


Schoiastic Teacher is the teacher's edition of the 
various classroom magazines published by the 
Scholastic Corporation. It appears each week with 
the weekly lesson plan for the classroom magazines 
listed below. Once a month it is expanded to pre- 
sent hints on teaching techniques, trends, audio- 
visual aids and news of education. 


It is supplied free of charge with any club order 
of 10 or more copies of the Scholastic classroom 
magazines published weekly. It is also obtainable 
by single subscription to any one of these maga- 
zines. Each of the Scholastic classroom magazines 
listed below is especially tailored to (1) help teach- 
ers to enrich and keep the learning process current 
and stimulating; (2) meet specific needs in particu- 
lor subjects and grade levels. 


Junior Scholastic — a weekly magazine of cur- 
rent affairs for junior high school and upper ele- 
mentary classes in social studies and English. 


World Week—a weekly magazine for social 
studies classes with special emphasis on civics and 
world history for 8th, 9th and 10th grades. 


Practical English — a weekly magazine of English 
and the Communication Arts designed for high- 
school students in 8th, 9th and 10th grade general 
or academic courses and all business and voca- 
tional English courses. 


Senior Scholastic— a weekly magazine for the 
following senior high school courses: problems of 
democracy, American history, world problems ad- 
vanced composition, creative writing, general lit- 
erature. Senior Scholastic may be obtained in three 
editions: (1) Social Studies; (2) Advanced English; 
(3) Combined Social Studies and English. 


Club Subscriptions 
of 5 or More Copies Single 


Per Order Orders 
Magazine Per Semester Per Year Per Year 
Junior Scholastic ............. $ .45 $ .90 $1.50 
World Week .50 1.00 1.50 
Practical English ....... Lanne .60 1.20 2.00 
Senior Scholastic — 
Combined Edition ....... 75 1.50 2.50 


Advanced English Ed... .60 1.20 
Social Studies Edition. 60 1.20 


Scholastic Magazines also publish Scholastic 
Coach, a magazine for high school coaches and 
athletic directors. For the American Vocational 
Association Scholastic Magazines publish the Ameri- 
can Vocational Journal, a magazine supplying in- 
formation to teacher members and administrators 
in agriculture, home economics, industrial educa- 
tion, distributive education, and industrial arts. 


Scholastic Teacher invites manuscripts describing 


new and promising teaching techniques and prac- 
tices in English and social studies or such fields of 
general teacher responsibility as guidance, safety 
education, child development supervision, etc. Pay- 
ment is made for manuscripts accepted at time of 
publication and at standard rates. Manuscripts sub- 
mitted should be accompanied by photographs if 
illustrations are available and appropriate to the 
subject. 


Office of publication, McCall St., Dayton 1, Ohio 


General and Editorial Offices, SCHOLASTIC 


TEACHER, 220 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
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Here’s Writing Award 
always wanted for your Class 


The air-mail rate for a one-half ounce letter to 
Europe, North Africa, Egypt, and Turkey is 15 cents. 
To Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Canal Zone, Virgin 
Islands, Canton Island, Guam, and Mexico, it is 5 cents 
per ounce. Cuba 8 cents per half-ounce. West Indies, 
Bahamas, Central and South America, 10 cents per 
half-ounce. Africa (excluding North Africa), Australia, 
New Zealand, and the Orient (including the Philippines) 
25 cents per half-ounce. 


Pan American World Airways is sponsoring the FIRST International 


world peace. 


@ It can teach your pupils the great lesson 
that the World is made up of people. 


@ By making the United States better under- 
stood in lands across the seas, it can foster 


Letter Writing Award ever presented by Scholastic 


**We consider the Scholastic International Letter 
Award a most important development in U.S. Public 
Education for the Winter of 1947-48. If young people 
can reach across national boundaries and ‘shake 
hands’ by mail, permanent world peace will be 


UNESCO says: 


brought that much closer.”’ 


@ It will change letter writing from a task to 


Jun, increase social awareness, and help students 
learn the value of clear self-expression in 


graphic English. 


N order to get your class started, 
here’s all you have to do. 
1. Enter your class for the Inter- 
national Letter Writing Award, as 
specified in the Scholastic Writing 
Awards Booklet. (Your copy is FREE. 
If you have not received it please write 
the Editor, Scholastic Teacher, 220 
East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y.) 
2. Ask any one of the ten sources 
below for a list of names of students 
in foreign lands to whom your pupils 
may write. You'll probably want to 
ask for the same number of names as 
there are students in your class. 
The Caravan of East and West, 132 E. 65th 
St., New York 21, N. Y. (Write: to M. A. 
Sohrab, Director.) Cost $1 for a year. 
International Friendship League, 41 Mt. 
Vernon St., Beacon Hill, Boston, Mass. 
(Write: Miss Edna MacDonough, Exec. 
Sec’y.) Student's life membership, 50 cents. 
International Students Society, Hillsboro, 
Oregon. (Write: N. H. Crowell, President.) 
10 cents each address. Minimum order five. 
Students under 7th grade not enrolled. 
Inter-Scholastic Correspondence Dept., Stu- 


dent Forum on International Relations. 
(Write: Mrs. Alice Wilson, Director). c/o 
International Center, 68 Post St., San Fran- 
cisco 4, California. 10 cents per name. 


Student Letter Exchange (Write: R. C. ° 


Mishek, General Manager). Waseca, Min- 
nesota. 10 cents per name. 

American Jr. Red Cross, (Write: Miss Alice 
Norton, Asst. Director), 17th & D St, 
N.W., Washington 13, D. C. Group corre- 
spondence through letter booklets. Mem- 
bership $1 for secondary schools for group 
of 100 or less. 

Scrapbook Exchange. ““Books Across the 
Sea” Society. (Write: Miss Charlotte Sey- 
mour Day, Sec.), |ith Fl., 62 W. 45th St., 
New York 19, N. Y. Only fee is foreign 
postage for scrapbook—arranged for by 
student correspondence with group abroad. 
Newspaper Sponsor of International Cor- 
respondence. (Write: Miss Ethel C. Ince, 
Editor, Jr. Dept.). The Christian Science 
Monitor, | Norway St., Boston 15, Mass. 
England: (Write: Anthony G. Kemp, Pen- 
friend Dept.). World Friendship Assn., 29 
Portman Square, London W. 1, England. 
Scandinavia: (Write: Karl Gunnar Knuts- 
son, Secretary). My Friend Abroad, 27 B 
Lastmakaregatan, Stockholm, Sweden. 


World’s Most Experienced Airline—First Round-the-World 


FAN AMERICAN WORLD AIRWAYS 
The System of the Pying Clippers 


(signed) Gerald Carnes 
United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization 
Lake Success, New York 


Prizes in this Award are (for Senior 
Division) First: $25; Second: $15; 
Third: $10, and five Fourth prizes of 
$5 each. (For Junior Division) First: 
$35; Second: $25; Third: $15. 


There are no stipulations about the 
length of the letters, quality of hand- 
writing or anything like that. Awards 
will be made for those letters, written 
to a student living outside the U. S., 
which best “foster friendship and better 
understanding of American life.” 


But it is not necessary that a student 
in your class win an award to make 
this project a success. A single un- 
usual letter published in your local 
newspaper will focus attention on your 
class, stir local pride and help build 
class morale. 


As sponsors of this award, we wish 
you well! Pan American has linked 
the whole world by air . . . The Clip- 
pers now serve all 6 continents .. . 
But only understanding between peo- 
ple can really make the world one. 
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By John W. Studebaker 


U. Commissioner of Education 


If I Were a High School Teacher Today 


.«- These Are Some of the Things I Would Do 


F I were to resume teaching in high 

school this autumn of the year 1947, 

these are some of the things I would 
do no matter what subject I taught: 

1. I would take time to assess the 
kind of world my students and I live 
in today. Then I would try to look 
ahead five years, ten years, twenty 
years. I would do my best to imagine 
what kind of world my students may 
be called on to live and survive in. I 
would list in my mind those facets of 
life in America that make us strong 
and happy. All this I would do on a 
quiet Sunday evening—or on a long 
walk. Finally I would say to myself: 
“This is where we are. This is why. 
These are the paths we must choose. 
How can I give the boys and girls I 
teach what they need to make the 
best choices for themselves, their coun- 
try, and their world?” 

2. I would see clearly that our way 
of life is challenged. I would see that 
the democratic way fashioned in Eng- 
land, forged in the United States, and 
caught up by nation after nation, no 
longer easily wins converts. It com- 
petes with other forms of government. 
Unless the democratic way wins that 
competition, we may lose our Ameri- 
can way of life. 

8. I would see that making democ- 
racy succeed is a local and national 
problem as well as an _ international 
problem. I would read and ponder 
John Gunther’s Inside U. S. A., the 
Report on a Free and Responsible 
Press, and other similar books and 
reports. 


4. 1 would refresh my knowledge of 
the U. N. and its aims; of what atomic 
energy promises for both war and 
peace. 

5. I would make my class a minia- 
ture democracy to give boys and girls 
practical experience in solving prob- 
lems the democratic way. I would use 
forums, panels, and other devices to 
promote thinking and discussions and 
the practice of democracy. 


If | Taught Social Studies 


6. I would consider that I had the 
obligation to teach, in a very vivid and 
vitai manner, the difference between 
democracy and totalitarianism; and a 
sacred duty to inculcate respect and 
love for the democratic way of life. 

7. I would bring today’s world into 
my classroom to prepare my students 
for tomorrow. 

8. I would find and use the best cur- 
rent materials on the great issue of 
democracy versus totalitarianism; maga- 
zine features such as the carefully 
planned Scholastic series; clippings 
from newspapers; reports and sugges- 
tions in School Life and other publica- 
tions. 

9. I would speed up learning with 
other teaching resources: motion pic- 
tures and slide films, charts and maps. 
I would use the bulletin board for car- 
toons, pictures, and articles. 

10. I would watch for the time when 
the Freedom Train comes to or near 
my community and I would arrange 
to take my students to see its exhibit 
of famous documents. 


11. I would be especially concerned 
with the operation of student councils 
and other extra-curricular organiza- 
tions knowing that many of the lessons 
of democracy (or other kinds of gov- 
ernment) can be learned through ac- 
tive participation. 


If | Taught English 


12. I would develop in my students 
an appreciation of the importance of 
freedom of communication to the main- 
tenance of democracy. I would ask 
them to consider the draft of the in- 
ternational bill of rights as an effort to 
express in language man’s aspirations. 

13. I would emphasize oral English 
— the ability to stand up in a meeting 
and express a viewpoint —as a basic 
skill in democracy. 

14. I would bring in the great litera- 
ture of democracy. And I would en- 


courage the reading of books that help 
the student to understand life under 
dictatorships. 

15. I would draw on the fine stores 
of radio recordings and scripts avail- 
able from the U. S. Office of Education 
and other centers. I would use dra- 
matic films which contrast democracy 
and despotism. 

16. In composition I would turn at- 
tention to problems of democracy: the 
operation of student activities; exam- 
ples of fair play in sports; reviews of 
important books, radio programs, and 
films; original reports on community 
activities which involve the principles 
underlying our American concept of 
freedom, including what is commonly 
called “freedom of enterprise.” 


And Finally 


These are a few of the goals I would 
set for myself. In my heart I would 
remember that the high school years 
are crucial. What happens in the school 
largely determines what kind of a prac- 
ticing member of democracy an in- 
dividual will be. Those are the years 
when faith is molded against the test- 
ing time. 


Editor’s Note: Congress, looking at the 
world crisis, voted $255,000 to build up 
the U. S. Office of Education’s service, 
especially in the social studies. Five special- 
ists in American history, economics, and 
methods are being recruited to advise 
schools on how to strengthen instruction 
for democratic living. Commissioner Stude- 
baker is giving his personal direction to 
the Office of Education’s “Zeal for De- 
mocracy” program. Scholastic Magazines 
back this program with a year-round “All 
Out for Democracy” series. 
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Che Capsule 


VOLUME 2, NO. 1 


EDUCATION IN BRIEF 


SEPTEMBER, 1947 


AFT MEETS 


Calls for $3,000 Salary 
Minimum; Subsidies for 
Needy Students 


Boston: The American Federa- 
tion of Teachers meeting here 
adopted resolutions: For $3,000 
minimum annual salary for 
qualified teachers; for giving 
Federal aid to education only 
to public schools; Against use 
of Federal funds for transporta- 
tion of students to non-public 
schools; for subsidies through 
welfare organizations to needy 
pupils, teen-age 
youth, to enable them to con- 
tinue in school. 


especially 


In USSR military training 
begins formally in the fourth 
grade, George S. Counts, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, told the AFT. He reported 
Soviet textbooks sharply 
changed since 1934, declaring 
“Channeled education in the 
Soviet Union is a_ threat to 
everything for which United 
Nations stands.” 


Make It $2400 


Polltaker George Gallup finds 
that 74 per cent of Americans 
agree that $2,400 should be 


minimum teacher pay in the 
U. S. 


PERSONALS 


Herold C. Hunt, formerly at 
Kansas City, is Chicago’s new 
superintendent of schools. 

Kenneth E. Oberholtzer, for- 
merly of Long Beach, is now 
Denver's superintendent. 

Herbert C. Clish goes from 
New Rochelle, N. Y., to the 
superintendency in San Fran- 
cisco. 

Edwin H. Miner, formerly 
superintendent at Wellesley, 
Mass, has been named associate 
U. S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion. 

Lyman Bryson, of Columbia 
University, and Vanett Lawler, 
of Music Educators National 
Conference staff, are working 
in Paris on UNESCO. 


Traveling Seminar 


Traveling mainly by air, 23 
Michigan school superintend- 
ents, headed by Carl M. Horn, 
state vocational guidance direc- 
tor, made close-up investiga- 
tions of industry, labor and 
Government agencies in six ma- 
jor cities. 


SSS 


EFF LI IA 


Collier's 


“Vl tell you about my vacation, but remember, not 
a word of this must reach the Board of Education.” 


$137,550,000 for U. S. 
Scholarships Abroad 


Funds to pay scholarships 
for U. S. students who want 
to attend colleges and univer- 
sities in other countries now 
total $137,550,000, the State 
Department announces. 

Sales of U. S. war equipment 
in 22 countries produced this 
scholarship bankroll. Under 
terms of the Fulbright Act the 
money will finance young 
Americans who want to study 
abroad. 

General supervision of the 
plan will be under a 10-man 
Board of Foreign Scholarships 
recently appointed by President 
Truman. Scholarship applica- 
tions already total 12,000. Ac- 
tual student exchanges will be- 
gin in the fall of 1948. 

° 

Opinion Research Corp. finds 
78 per cent of citizens favor 
driver education in high schools. 


WEEKS TO COME 
United Nations Week — 
Sept. 14-20. 
Religious Education Week 
— Sept. 28-Oct. 5. 
American Education Week 
— Nov. 9-15. 
Book Week — 
16-22. 


November 


Petrillo Changes Mind 


Persuasion by a Congress 
committee headed by a former 
music teacher, Carroll D. 
Kearns (Pa.), induced James C. 
Petrillo, musicians union “czar,” 
to drop bans against school mu- 
sic. Pending code will permit 
broadcasting school music fes- 
tivals. But National Music 
Camp, spearhead of opposition 
to Petrillo, will not benefit. It 
is still on musicians union “un- 
fair” list. 


U. S.-England Teacher Exchange Stepped Up 


On the night of August 18 
two ships off Nantucket blinked 
messages. One was the Marine 
Tiger, England bound with 125 
American teachers. The other, 


the Marine Jumper, U.S. 
bound with 125 British ex- 
change teachers. 

Also on the Marine Jumper 
were 75 U. S. teachers return- 
ing home from a year’s teach- 
ing in the schools of Great 
Britain. 

Success of the British-Ameri- 
can teacher exchange program 
has led to its expansion this 
year. Americans on the Tiger 
had been corresponding with 


their opposite numbers for 
many months. They will, in 
most cases, move into the liv- 
ing quarters and behind the 
desks vacated by the Britishers. 
And vice versa. 

On board the in-coming Ma- 
rine Jumper was Scholastic cor- 
respondent Irving Talmadge, 
returning from the United Na- 
tions Association meeting at 
Geneva. Mr. Talmadge inter- 
viewed the teacher passengers. 
In an early issue of Scholastic 
Teacher he will report their 
views in an article, “So You 
Want to Be an _ Exchange 
Teacher.” 


FEDERAL AID 
STILL STYMIED 


Taft May Push It Through 
Next Congress Session 


That hardy animal trying to 
be a perennial—Federal aid for 
education—grew a bit higher 
in the Congressional garden 
and once again wilted in July. 
In the Senate the NEA-backed 
$300,000,000 bill survived the 
sub-committee: got bi-vartisan 
endorsement from the full La- 
bor and Public Welfare com- 
mittee. But it failed to reach 
the floor for action. 

In the House there were 
hearings and avnvroval bv a 
sub-committee, 6-2. No action 
by full House committee. 

House ““o” votes 
Owens (Tll.) and alse Gwinn 
(N. Y.), the representative 
from Westchester 
where teacher salaries are high 
est in U. S. 

Brightest hope lies in support 
of Senator Taft. Some politie=! 
writers see Taft holding back 
Federal aid until next term 
They see approval of Taft pro- 
gram for education, housing 
etc., as Republican trump timed 
to counter Democrat claims to 
be social progress’ best friend. 

Other climatic influences af 
fecting this plant: 

Increase in state funds for 
schools totaling over $500.000. 
000. 

Lack of harmony among edu 
cators. However, NEA and 
AFT seem closer on key points 

Cost-of-living’s upward spi- 
ral wiping out value of salary 
increases. 

Full employment. 


WHAT, WHERE and WHEN 


First National Industrial Arts 
Fair, Museum of Science and 
Industry, Chicago, through 
September 22. 

National Council of Social 
Studies—St. Louis, Nov. 27-29 

National Council of English 
Teachers—San Francisco, Nov. 
27-29. 

School Broadcast Conference 
— Chicago, Oct. 26-29. 


from 


Least Valuable 


What courses were most and 
least helpful to you, NEA asked 
200 experienced teachers. An- 
swer: Most helpful, psychology 
and methods of teaching; Leas’, 


history of education. 
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By Howard H. Hurwitz 


fT.ODAY all but two states prescribe 

the teaching of American history 
in high schools. Recognition of the role 
af American history teaching in training 
for citizenship has not, however, pro- 
duced agreement as to how it can best 
serve the interests of the nation. As re- 
cently as 1942 the country was stirred 
by the New York Times’ critica] exam- 
ination of American history teaching. It 
was charged that not enough of it was 
being taught, that it was being “diluted” 
by social studies, and that college fresh- 
men were woefully ignorant of their 
country’s history. The Times “test” 
lacked validity, but laurel wreaths for 
American history teachers were not in 
order. 

An objective study by qualified 
scholars resulted in the Wesley report, 
American History in Schools and Col- 
leges (Macmillan, 1944). The commit- 
tee did not recommend increased re- 
quirements or additional offerings in 
American history. It did urge improve- 
ment in quality of instruction and 
called upon state legislatures to re- 
train from passing restrictive laws. 


No Drum Beating 


Plans for a study of American his- 
tory teaching, by the National Council 
for the Social Studies, were in progress 
even before l'affaire Times. The long 
period of gestation has produced a 
remarkable addition to literature on 
American history teaching. During the 
past summer many of you have dipped 
into the Council's Seventeenth Year- 
book, The Study and Teaching of 
American History.° It is decidedly one 
of the organization’s most ambitious 
projects, a landmark in social studies. 

Our emergence from a global war 
has not caused the Council to beat the 
drums for “nationalistic” history teach- 
ing. Contributors to the volume are 
agreed that our role in world affairs 
calls for American history teaching that 
will contribute to the “One World” 
idea. In a section on “American His- 
tory and Its Allies,” Prof. Erling M. 
Hunt of Teachers College, Columbia 


University, develops this thesis. “Amer- 
ican history,” he writes, is “obviously 
a part of world history .” He re- 
gards national history alone as “inade- 
quate for developing understanding 
even of American development, to say 
nothing of our increasingly complex 
relationships with other peoples and 
nations . . .” Dr. Hunt does not imply 
that American history should become 
world history, but that both courses 
would benefit from joint planning. 

Integration of American history with 
other social studies and other school 
subjects, as treated in the Yearbook, 
will be of special interest to department 
chairmen and administrators. Superin- 
tendents will do well to consider Sec- 
tion IV, “Vertical Articulation of Amer- 
ican History Program.” The Council, 
of course, calls for full teacher partici- 
pation in any course of study revision. 

William H. Hartley, audio-visual 
education leader, contributes a chapter. 
He describes materials and techniques 
in specific terms and tells you where 
machines and other aids may be ob- 
tained (see pages 311-313). 

Teachers who lament that their his- 
tory students cannot read, much less 
think critically, will do soul-searching 
when they study chapter XXII, “Read- 
ing to Learn History: Suggestions for 
Methods and Materials.” Do you train 
your students in the use of the text, i-e., 
the special features which distinguish 
an American history textbook from 
other books? Do you build a social 
studies vocabulary in class? Do you 
spend enough time on the interpreta- 
tion of tables, graphs, diagrams, charts, 
etc.? Do you guide your students in 
the finding and handling of library 
materials? Do you make available 
reading materials geared to the various 


No Teacher Can Afford to Neglect 


American History 


7-T 


This New Council Yearbook 


levels of a heterogeneous group? Do 
you determine by means of a testing 
program, or consultation of school rec- 
ords, the reading achievement of your 
students? Helen M. Carpenter and 
Marian A. Young offer practical as- 
sistance. 


Recommends Examining Myths 


Dr. Thursfield, who is to be con- 
gratulated for a major job of editing, 
contributes several chapters. In one of 
them he is concerned with developing 
the ability to think reasonably. It is his 
belief that “faith in our democratic in- 
stitutions founded upon true knowledge 
is certain to be more inspiring than the 
national and uncritical type of history 

. .” As an aid to developing critical 
thinking he recommends the examina- 
tion of mvths and legends from the 
Cherry Tree variety to the deadlier 
slanders of our day. 

There is a wealth of material in Sec- 
tion I] which suggests the revision of 
long-held interpretations and emphases 
in American history. Unfortunately. 
much of the section is devoted to an- 
notating recent books and articles 
rather than developing the new points 
of view. Nevertheless, there is enough 
to excite further study by those of » 
who are not content to lag (with manv 
textbook writers) behind the fresh ex- 
plorations of scholars. Prof. Robert E. 
Riegel, for example, tells enough about 
new views of Turner’s frontier thesis to 
cause us to regard skeptically the un- 
qualified acceptance of the “safety- 
valve” theory. 

There is enough in the Seventeenth 
Yearbook to keep American history 
teachers and supervisors busy for years. 
We have in one volume a history of 
American history teaching, new inter- 
pretations, sections on methods, plan- 
ning, testing, and teacher preparation. 
No teacher of social studies can afford 
to neglect this volume. 


* The Study and Teaching of American 
History. Richard E. Thursfield, editor. Na- 
tional Council for the Social Studies, 1201 
Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington, D. C. 
442 pages, $1.50 soft, $2 hard covers. 
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Understandable! 


Authoritative! 


Easy-to-use 


ONLY NEW BRITANNICA JUNIOR OFFERS ALL THESE FEATURES...TO HELP YOU 


TEACH MORE EFFECTIVELY...TO HELP PUPILS LEARN MORE INDEPENDENTLY! 


SELECTED CONTENT— NEW Britannica Jun- 
ior, edited solely for use by elementary school 
pupils, wastes no space on subjects beyond 
their interest and understanding. More space 
is devoted to all subjects to which their ex- 
perience (or your guidance) would draw 
them. For example, in Britannica Junior, 
you'll find little about Logarithms but plenty 
about Arithmetic. 


SCREENED VOCABULARY—Encyclopaedia 
Britannica's Editors, aided by latest studies 
on word-usage, have thoroughly refined the 
text of NEW Britannica Junior. Even the 
previous unique record of Britannica Junior 
in the Buckingham-Dolch Study (96.8% of 
vocabulary within the vocabulary knowledge 
of eighth graders) without question is sur- 
passed by the mew Printing.” 


SIMPLIFIED PRESENTATION — All subjects in- 
cluded under a single initial are in the same 
volume of NEW Britannica Junior. Uniform 
arrangement of material makes it easier for 
your pupils to obtain and retain the facts 
you want them to have. 


BRIGHT, COLORFUL FORMAT— NEW Britan- 
nica Junior is printed in color throughout. 


The use of extra color... in thousands of 
illustrations, diagrams, maps and charts... 
provides the emphasis that means easier, bet- 
ter understanding. 


ONE-VOLUME INDEX— Volume 1 is the fa- 
mous" Ready Reference’ Index. More than a 
mere guide to the contents of the entire set, 
it is a comprehensive reference work in itself. 
Because the Index is in a single volume, all 
text volumes are available for full-time study. 


ARTISTIC and REALISTIC ILLUSTRATIONS— 
Elementary school pupils will be fascinated 
and instructed by more than 5,600 illustra- 
tions in NEW Britannica Junior. Almost 
1,400 are printed in 2 or 4 colors. In- 
cluded are reproductions of the canvases of 
many famous artists. 


SCIENTIFIC TYPOGRAPHY—The ideal type 
face for NEW Britannica Junior was selected 
only after readability tests were conducted 
with 800 children in three different elemen- 
tary schools. 


Throughout New Britannica Junior 
this legible type face is used. 


QUICK FACTS ABOUT 
NEW BRITANNICA JUNIOR 


15 VOLUMES « 5,950 PAGES 
MORE THAN 3,500,000 WORDS 
5,600 ILLUSTRATIONS 
550-PAGE READY REFERENCE 
INDEX 


381 MAPS, Including 
80 in full color in Atlas Volume 
20 STUDY BOOKLETS 
Containing scores of illustrations 


OUTSTANDING CONTRIBUTORS—Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica, with its 179-year, world- 
wide reputation, has made the fullest use of 
a noteworthy group of nearly 400 learned 
contributors to NEW Britannica Junior. 


COMPLETE AUTHENTICITY — Your assurance 
of the reliability of NEW Britannica Junior 
comes not only from its renowned Board of 
Editors but also from a special committee 
of the University of Chicago which acts in 
an advisory capacity. 
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Learning and are fun with 
BRITANNICA JUNIOR 


Here’s the NEW... enlarged... matchless BRITANNICA JUNIOR. 
It is superb in every detail from type to text, professionally per- 
fected for Elementary Schoo! use... full of up-to-the-minute facts 
that are fun to read, easy to grasp and hard to forget. 


Educators, parents... and children...have often said they didn’t see 


how Britannica Junior could be improved. But we have improved it! 


We have re-examined every word, every picture, every article in the entire 
set. We have designed an attractive, unique format using color throughout... with 
many plates in four colors. We have adopted new typography throughout. We have 

further refined vocabulary, improved illustration and screened content. 


The result is the matchless 15-volume “M Printing” of Britan- 
nica Junior, the Boys’ and Girls’ Encyclopaedia. 


Here is an encyclopaedia that fits precisely the interest, experi- 
ence and understanding of elementary school pupils—an invalu- 


able aid to instructors for all elementary school teaching. 


oa Send the coupon for full information today, 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, INC. 
EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 186-J 
20 NORTH WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


Gentlemen: 


Please send me (without obligation) full information on 
NEW BRITANNICA JUNIOR. 
Name 
School 


Street 


20 NORTH WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS City _State 
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NO PROBLEM AT ALL — 


FOR THE TEACHER 


Ready-to-use “check mark” quizzes—special Teach- 
ers Desk Copy with lesson plans (complete with , 
questions and answers)—educator-designed teach- 
ing aids—classroom projects that save you time. 


SIXTEEN INFORMATION-PACKED 
ISSUES EACH SEMESTER 


SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 


Combination Edition (Social Studies and Advanced 
English editions combined)—THE classroom maga- 
zine for both English and Social Studies in the upper 
high school grades. 


Social Studies Edition—Penetrating articles each 
week on American history, problems of democracy, 
world problems, government and civics. 


JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 
Keeps early teen-age students well informed in geography, civics, 
government, national and international affairs; helps t 

cabulary, spelling, grammar. 


Advanced English Edition—Stimulating editorial 
features on American and general literature, poetry, 
advanced composition, oral English, and writing. 


PLUS—tTeachers Desk Copy— 
containing two full pages of 
lesson plans and teaching aids 
each week (FREE with class- 
room orders of ten or more)— 
expanded once a month into a 
full-dress, professional publica- 


No. of copies: 


tion for the teacher. SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 
FREE—“United Nations at Combination Edition _... 75¢ 
IOR SCHOLASTIC, WORLD 1 ——Advanced English Edition. 60c 
WEEK, PRACTICAL ENG- WORLD WEEK .. 50¢ City 
LISH—FREE to every teacher _____PRACTICAL ENGLISH .... 60c , 
entering a group subscription JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC State we 


to JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC, 
This full-scale U.N. handbook 
comes as a supplement to Oc- 
tober 20th editions. 


PRICES: Per Student Per Semes- 
ter. 5 or more to same address. 


But How Do You Find The 
Time To Make Them Up? 


Since We've Started Using SCHOLASTIC 
MAGAZINES. There’s So Much Valuable 

Material To Draw From | Can Make Up 
A Quiz Before The First Bell Rings! 


From the upper elementary grades through senior high schoo-THERE’S A 
SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINE TO MEET YOUR CLASSROOM NEEDS. 


THE SCHOLASTIC FAMILY 
OF CLASSROOM MAGAZINES 


WORLD WEEK 
The student magazine of world affairs, world history, geography, 
civics, national affairs. For the younger high school student. 
PRACTICAL ENGLISH 


The lexicon of every-day apes skills and how to use them—the 
how and why of speaking, rea 
RECT way. For upper elementary and high school grades. 


ORDER NOW — 


FREE TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION PLAN 


Indicate number of copies you will need 
for your students. Order may be revised _ A final order card will be sent. 


FOR THE STUDENT 


Page after page of interest-packed inform- 
ative feature articles—edited for student 


readability and enjoyment—with accent on 
Today's World. 


A COPY FOR EACH STUDENT — 
ONLY A FEW PENNIES A WEEK 


ing, writing, listening—the COR- 


nem in vo- 


USE COUPON — MAIL TODAY 


within 3 weeks of receipt of first issue. 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
220 EAST 42ND ST., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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GUIDE FOR A LESSON PLAN 
Palestine (p. 14) 
Aim 

1. To acquaint the pupils with the 
issues involved in the Palestine case 


now before the General Assembly of 
the United Nations. 


Procedure 


A. Ask all pupils to read the article. 

B. Divide the class into two groups: 
(a) newspaper reporters; (b) members 
of the U. N. special committee on 
Palestine. 

C. Hold a press conference during 
which the reporters ask the committee 
members about Palestine. Such ques- 
tions as those that follow may be writ- 
ten on the board to serve as a guide 
for the discussion. Additional questions 
may be raised by the reporters. Pupils 
should be able to refer to their copies 
of Junior Scholastic as they talk. To 
facilitate the questioning and answer- 
ing a reporter might say, “My question 
is addressed to Dan Fretz,” state it, 
and then wait for a later response to it. 
Meantime another reporter says, “I 
would like to ask Carol Saunders about 
the schools of Palestine.” A third and 
a fourth reporter ask their questions. 
By this time the first question will be 
ready next. A fifth question will be 
asked, the second answered, and so on. 
The teacher should act as coordinator 
of the questions and the responses. 


Questions Put to the 
Committee on Palestine 


1. Are there more Jews than Arabs 
in Palestine today? 

There are 1,100,000 Arabs, nearly 
twice as many as the Jews. 

2. On what British promises do 
Arabs and Jews base their claims to 
Palestine? 

The Arabs base their claims on a 
promise made by the British during 
World War I. Before the war Arab 
countries were under Turkish control. 
During the war Britain promised the 
\rabs independence if they would fight 
lurkey, Britain’s enemy. Since most of 
lurkey’s former Arab lands are now 
independent, Palestine should become 
in independent Arab nation too. The 
lews base their claims on a promise 
made in 1917 by British Foreign Sec- 
etary, Lord Balfour. Balfour promised 
that Britain would help the Jews set 
up a national home in Palestine. 

3. Is there any reason to believe that 
the Jews have an older claim to 


Teaching Aids for Junior Scholastic 


BASED ON MATERIALS IN THIS ISSUE 


Palestine than the Arabs have? 

Ancient Palestine was known as 
Canaan. It was to Canaan that Moses 
led the Jews after their escape from 
Egypt. About 1400 B.C. Joshua con- 
quered Canaan. From then, until 70 
A.D., Canaan was a Jewish nation. 
The Arabs did not settle Palestine until 
the seventh century. 

4. What is Zionism? 

A plan to make Palestine a Jewish 
nation. 

5. How different are the ways of 
life of Arabs and Jews in Palestine? 

The Jews use modern methods in 
agriculture, housing, city planning, in- 
dustry, education, and dress. The 
Arabs live in small communities, some 
of which date back to the Crusades. 
In general, they use centuries-old meth- 
ods in all fields in which the Jews 
have applied western techniques. 

6. In the Bible we find it said, “The 
desert shall rejoice and blossom as the 
rose.” Have the Jews done anything 
to make this happen in Palestine? 

They have turned desert into thriv- 
ing farms. Because they use scientific 
methods, they raise better and bigger 
erops than Arab farmers. Jewish farm- 
ers have turned Palestine into a leading 
grower and exporter of citrus fruits. 
Tel Aviv, a new city, has been built 
where once there was barren sand. 

7. What is the Arab League? 

The Arabs of Palestine are sup- 
ported by seven nearby nations that 
belong to the Arab League. These na- 
tions are Egypt, Saudi Arabia, Iraq, 
Syria, Lebanon, Trans-Jordan, and 
Yemen. 

8. What role do the British play in 
Palestine? 

The British hold a mandate over 
Palestine. They govern the country 
through a High Commissioner, aided 
by 100,000 troops. Since World War II 
began, the British have reduced the 
number of Jews allowed to enter the 
country because the Arabs oppose 
large numbers of Jewish immigrants. 
The British do not wish to anger the 
Arabs for fear that their oil supply 
from Arab nations will be cut off. 

9. How could Palestine help solve 
the problem of some of Europe’s dis- 
placed persons? 

There are 250,000 Jews in Europe’s 
DP camps. The U.N. committee found 
that most of the Jews in the camps 
wish to go to Palestine. The commit- 
tee has recommended that 150,000 be 
admitted to Palestine within the next 
two years. 

10. Did you help write the majority 


plan for a divided Palestine? Do you 
think it will work? 

(The class should be encouraged to 
join the discussion on this question.) 


Map Study 

Locate: Tel Aviv, Haifa, Jaffa, Jeru- 
salem, Nazareth, the Jordan River, the 
Dead Sea, Sea of Galilee, Mediter- 
ranean Sea, Egypt, Syria, Trans-Jordan, 
Lebanon, Saudi Arabia, Iraq. 


Library 

Explore the library for books and 
magazine articles on Palestine. 

Here are two books that will interest 
pupils: 

A Palestine Picture Book, by Jakob 
Rosner. Shocken Books Inc., New York. 

Promised Land, by Ellen Thorbecke. 
Harper & Bros., New York. 

Note: The Editors are greatly inter- 
ested in hearing from teachers in re- 
gard to the effectiveness of the visual- 
ized Theme Articles in stimulating the 
reading and study of current world 
problems. Does this profuse use of 
illustration with characters speaking 
and informative captions arouse the 
interest of “slow” readers and give 
added zest to the interest of normal 
and superior readers? Send your opin- 
ions to The Editors, Junior Scholastic, 
220 East 42d Street, New York 17, 
N. Y. 


News Roundup (p. 7) 


Name six pupils who will act as news 
commentators and assign to each of 
them one of the following topics: (1) 
The Everglades, New National Park; 
(2) Bugs from Peru; (3) Parachuting 
Dogs; (4) The Treaty of Rio de Janeiro; 
(5) Bones from New Mexico; (6) 
Puerto Ricans Gain Right to Elect Gov- 
ernor. 

Schedule a news broadcast over Sta- 
tion JS (your school initials) and ask 
pupils to present the main facts of the 
topic assigned to them and to add 
any comment they think appropriate. 

The pupil who reports on the Treaty 
of Rio de Janeiro might quiz the class 
with the following questions: 

1. What kind of treaty was signed 
at Rio de Janeiro? (A Pan-American 
defense pact.) 

2. On a map, draw a circle around 
the area covered by the treaty. 

3. How many nations signed the 
treaty? (19) 

4. What three American nations did 
not sign the treaty? Why? (Canada 
was not invited because she is a mem- 
ber of the British Commonwealth; 
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Nicaragua was not invited because her 
new government has not been recog- 
nized by the other American republics; 
Ecuador's government was overthrown 
by revolution while the conference was 
in session. 


Bib and Tuck (p. 18) 

Ask your class secretary to write to 
the U. S. Secret Service, Treasury De- 
partment, Washington, D. C., for the 
free booklet “Know Your Money.” 

If there are any stamp or coin col- 
lectors in the class, invite them to tell 
how junior high school pupils can aid 
in detecting “funny money.” 


Geography of Europe (p. 3) 


1. For a classroom test use the 
Innior Scholastic map of Europe with 
the names of the countries removed. 

2. For an assembly room test have 
a greatly enlarged copy of the map 
made with the countries numbered 
ind colored with temnera paints. Have 
paper of uniform size distributed at the 
door when pupils enter the auditorium. 
The answers to the test should be col- 
lected at the door when pupils are 
leaving the auditorium. A committee 
representative of all the classes par- 
ticipating in the experiment should 
check the tests and post the results. 


Freedom Train (p. 8) 


Teachers may wish to use this ma- 
_ terial in observance of the visit of the 
Freedom Train. The narrative is car- 
ried by the following cast of voices: 

Two Narrators. 

A Chorus —at least eight voices. 

Two Readers for the Magna Charta 
episode. 

Two Readers for the Treaty of Paris 
episode. 

Two Readers for the Bill of Rights 
episode. 

If presented ,in full with historical 
tableaux and incidental music, 
scenes will require mounting: 

1. King John and the Barons at 

Runnymede. 
2. The Signing of the Treaty of 
Paris in 1783. 
8. (a) Abigail Adams writing a let- 
ter. 
(b) Representation of the por- 
trait monlument to Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton, Susan B. 
Anthony and Lucretia Mott. 
(c) Men and women voting. 
4. The entire cast gathered around 


these 


the figure of Liberty holding 
aloft a lighted torch. 
Music and sound effects needed: 


“America,” “Tenting Tonight,” “Lift 
Every Voice and Sing,” “America the 
Beautiful” — roll of drums. 


Properties needed: Table, charter, 


wall 
two 
cur- 


seal, treaty document, quill pen, 
map of treaty, one large scroll, 
small scrolls, colonial desk, two 
tained booths, ballot box, screens. 

Several classes may wish to share 
the responsibility for producing this 
pageant. The parts of the narrators 
and the chorus should be preserved as 
a unit. The tableaux may be presented 
by various classes. 


In Our Advertising Columns 


Every American is exposed to ad- 
vertising during practically every wak- 
ing minute. Are your students ad-wise? 
Do they read advertisements with in- 
terest and with a critical eye? Do they 
know the difference between advertis- 
ing that merely sells a product and ad- 
vertising that conveys a general idea 
or message about a business or in- 
dustry? 

Students will find the Ford Motor 
Company's ad (p. 2), the National 
Association of Manufacturers ad (p. 
19), the General Electric ad (p. 17) 
worthy of study among others in this 
issue of Junior Scholastic. They can 
learn many valuable facts about sci- 
ence, history, and business from ad- 
vertising. 


Suggested Assignments 


1. Have a committee select and clip 
useful and interesting advertisements. 
Post samples on bulletin board. 

2. Have class write an ad tor a 
school play or carnival and suggest 
suitable illustrations and captions. 


QUICK QUIZ 


Ten questions for a five-minute test. 


1. What nation turned the problem 
of Palestine over to the United Nations 
last February? (Great Britain.) 

2. What do we call the Jewish plan 
to make Palestine a Jewish nation? 
(Zionism. ) 

3. What are DP camps? (Displaced 
Persons camps—i.e. camps where 
Europe’s homeless live until they find 
permanent homes. ) 

4. What league of seven nations 
supports the claims of Palestine’s Arabs? 
(Arab League. ) 

5. How many nations signed 
Treaty of Rio de Janeiro? (19) 

6. Which two American nations were 
not invited to the conference that wrote 
this treaty? (Canada and Nicaragua.) 

7. What special train of American 
documents is touring the U. S.? (Free- 
dom Train.) 

8. What region in Florida will be- 
come the twenty-eighth national park 
in the U. S.? (Everglades. ) 

9. The people of what U. S. territory 


the 


have been given the right to elect their 
own governor? (Puerto Rico.) 

10. What agency of our Government 
tracks down counterfeiters? (Secret 
Service. ) 


Citizenship Quiz 


The CQ program revolves around 
the CITIZENSHIP QUIZ published in 
every issue of Junior Scholastic. After 
studying the contents of each issue, the 
pupils should take the CQ test. (Page 
22. this issue.) Some teachers remove 
the CQ page from the magazines be 
fore passing them out to their pupils. 
An advertisement is printed on the re- 
verse side of the CQ page. Thus the 
page can be removed without loss of 
basic editorial matter. 

WELL-INFORMED CITIZENS 
MAKE A BETTER WORLD is the CQ 
Corps’ slogan. CQ also stands for Citi- 
zenship Quotient. Each pupil arrives 
at this CQ at the end of each month 
by dividing his total CQ scores for the 
month by the number of issues of 
Junior Scholastic published that month. 

CQ materials will be sent to teachers 
on request. Materials include a mem- 
bership card for each pupil, a class- 
room record chart, award stamps, and 
a certificate of merit. Send requests to 
the Editor, Junior Scholastic, 220 East 
42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


“Word Wizard” Buttons 


Teachers may obtain, free of charge, 
a maximum of 10 Word Wizard but 
tons which may be used to give to 
pupils doing superior work, or showing 
most progress, in vocabulary work, 
grammar, or in solving the crossword 
puzzles. Simply drop a penny postcard 
requesting the buttons to the Editor, 
Junior Scholastic, 220 East 42nd Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Theme Articles to Come 


September 29 

October 6 

October 13, 
Saudi Arabia and Yemen 


. Burma 


October 20 Iraq 

Solution to Quiz-Word Puzzle, p. 29. 

ACROSS: 1-bat; 4-ore; 5-smelt; T7-job; 8-lit; 
10-he; 1ll-snag; 13-owes; 16-fa; 17-set; 18-mat; 
20-Lewis; 22-eon; 23-Lee. 

DOWN: 1-bemb; 2-are; 3-tells; 5-so; 6-tin 
7-Jews, 9-Taft; 10-ho; 12-Ga.; 14-eel; 15-stee! 
18-mine; 19-as; 21-woe. 


Answers to Citizenship Quiz, p. 22 

1. TROUBLED LAND: l-c; 2-a; 3-b; 4-c. 

2. HOLY LAND: 1-Jerusalem; 2-Canaan; 3- 
Beersheba; 4-Jordan; 5-Galilee; 6-Nazareth. 

3. PLACES IN THE NEWS: 1-Treaty of Ri 
de Janeiro; 2-Philippines; 3-Florida; 4-10 cent: 
5-Governor; 6-New Mexico. 

4. PICTURES TO GUIDE YOU: 1-Philade 
phia; 2-Goose Bay, Labrador; 3-conference at Ri 
de Janeiro: 4-Great Britain. 
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Palestine Divided 


Shaded area shows Arab state rec- 
ommended by U.N. Committee on 
Palestine. White area shows Jew- 
ish state. (See page 14) 
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AUTOMOTIVE PROGRESS AND THE FUTURE 


Let’s fake a look at automobile progress for a minute, and see 
what the past can tell us about the future, as viewed by 
Mr. Harold T. Youngren, Vice-President and Director of 
Engineering of the Ford Motor Company: 


More Smoothness, More Comfort 
“Shifting gears used to be a fine art. 
Experts at it were few. The expres- 
sion ‘don’t strip your gears’ becamea 
part of American-speech. Today, it 
doesn’t mean much. For the most 
part, shifting remains manual, but 
the pain is gone. In the future, the 
automatic transmission will prob- 
ably become universal, as the 
problems of cost, reliability and 
serviceability have been solved. 


“Bodies are getting wider, and we 
are going to see more window area 
than ever before. People want wider 
seats and more comfort. Air condi- 
tioning units are on the way. You 
may be sure that every improvement 
you’ve dreamed about in your auto- 
mobile of the future will be made 
just as soon as the cost can be 
brought within reach of our pocket- 
books. As manufacturers we must 
always be governed by what people 
can afford to pay for our product. 


Speed and Economy 
“The average car 25 years ago took 
10 seconds to accelerate from 10 to 
25 miles per hour. Today’s average 
car does it in only six seconds. Real 
economy has improved considerably, 
too. Today, with the 1947 Ford V-8, 
we are moving 135 pounds of weight 


per car mile per gallon at 20 miles 
an hour. It was 80 pounds for the 
Model ““T.” Theengines of the future 
will reflect better fuel distribution, 
higher compression ratios, improved 
combustion chamber shape and a 
reduction in mechanical friction. I 
believe we will have more V-type 
engines in the near future. And we 
are very much alive to the possibili- 
ties of pancake engines, horizontal 
opposed and radial types. 


Power and Efficiency 


“The dependability of present 
engines is accepted. Besides being 
tougher, they’re more efficient. The 
Model ‘“T”’ Engine developed one- 
tenth of a horsepower per cubic inch 


Step Out with Safety... 


Learn how to be an expert 
driver. Send today for your 
free copy. of “How to Be An 
Expert Driver,’’ by Al Esper, 
Ford’s Chief Test Driver. 
Address Ford Motor Com- 
any, 2903 Schaefer Road, 
earborn, Michigan. 


FORD MOTOR COMPA 


displacement. Our current 1947 Ford 
V-8 engine develops .42 horsepower 
per cubic inch. 


*“I mentioned a reduction in 
mechanical friction in the future. 
Right now only about half the fuel 
consumed is used to propel the car. 
If we can reduce engine friction to 
one-half, we would get a saving in 
fuel of about 33%.” 

These are only a few of many 
automotive advancements 
that have been made. Certain 
it is that the future holds 
promise of even greater ad- 
vancements yet to come. And 
it is equally certain that Ford 
will be, tomorrow as today, 
“Out Front’—in quality, in 
value, in progress. 
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Junior Scholastic Find Greece on Map 


67 Per Cent of Adults Can't 


OW much do Americans know 

about the geography of Europe? 

To find out, the American Insti- 
tute of Public Opinion gave a test 
on European geography to adults in 
the United States. 

Interviewers from the Institute 
visited cities and towns from coast 
to coast. In each place they gave 
some adults maps of Europe with 
the names of the countries removed. 
Then they asked each adult to iden- 
tify 12 countries: Bulgaria, Czecho- 
slovakia, England, France, Greece, 
Hungary, Holland, Italy, Poland, Ro- 
mania, Spain, and Yugoslavia. 

This test proved that adult Ameri- 
cans do not know very much about 
the geography of Europe. 

Maps of Greece have been in all 
newspapers recently. But ohly one- 
third of the people asked knew 
where Greece is. 

Many Americans have fought and 
died in France during the two 


World Wars. But only two-thirds of 
adults asked knew where France is. 

Here are the results of the test. 
The numbers after the name of each 
country tell what per cent of the 
people asked could place that coun- 
try correctly on a map. 


Correct Didn't Know 


England 72% 28% 
Italy 72 28 
France 65 35 
Spain 53 47 
Poland 41 59 
Holland 38 62 
Greece 33 67 
Czechoslovakia 25 75 
Yugoslavia 22 78 
Hungary 18 82 
Romania 17 83 
Bulgaria 13 87 


Below this story is a map of Eu- 
rope. See if you can identify the 12 
countries. Then compare your class’s 
score with the score made by the 
adult group. 


ATLANTIC 


OCEAN 


Map Copyright, 1947, The Newspaper PM, Inc. 


Write the number of each country in its proper place on the map above. 
1-England. 2-Italy. 3-France. 4-Spain. 5-Poland. 6-Holland. 7-Greece. 
8-Czechoslovakia. 9-Yugoslavia. 10-Hungary. 11-Romania. 12-Bulgaria. 
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Pan-American 
Defense Paci 
Signed at Rio 


ELEGATES from 19 American 

nations have signed a Western 
Hemisphere defense pact. This pact 
states that an attack against any 
American nation shall be considered 
an attack against all of them. 

The delegates met in Petropolis, 40 
miles from Rio de Janeiro, capital of 
Brazil. The pact is called the Treaty 
of Rio de Janeiro. 

During World War II the Ameri- 
can republics worked out a plan to 
safeguard all nations in this hemi- 
sphere from attacks by neighboring 
nations. This plan was .called the 
Declaration of Chapultepec, because 
it was written in Chapultepec Castle, 
Mexico. 

According to the Chapultepec 
plan, if any American nation was 
attacked by another American na- 
tion, the United States would defend 
it. The Rio Treaty strengthens and 
enlarges the plan. 


TREATY DETAILS 


Here is what the Rio Treaty says: 

1. The American republics agree 
that an armed attack against an 
American nation shall be considered 
an attack against all American na- 
tions. « 

2. If the attacking nation is out- 
side the Western Hemisphere, the 
American nations together will take 
any action needed to stop the at- 
tacker. 

8. If the attacking nation is one 
of the American nations, the rest of 
the American nations will try every 
peaceful means to stop the attack 
before using armed force. 

4. If an attack takes place, dele- 
gates from the nations which signed 
the treaty will meet. They will de- 
cide what action should be taken. 
Whatever plan of action two-thirds 
of these nations vote for will be the 
plan all the American nations must 
follow. 

The only exception to this rule is 
that no nation has to use armed 
force if it does not wish to. Instead, 
it may take other action, such as re- 
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Under the Rio Treaty any attack within the area marked by the heavy black 
lines will be considered an attack against all the American republics. 


fusing to trade with the attacking British Commonwealth of Nations 
nation. and has never been a member of 

5. The boundaries of the trea the Pan American Union. But none 
area go from the South Pole to the of the American republics doubts 
North Pole. They include the west- that Canada will continue to co- 
ernmost Aleutian Islands, Alaska, operate with them. And they have 


and Greenland. (See map above.) left the way open for Canada to sign 
6. The treaty keeps firmly within the treaty if she wishes to. 
the framework of the United Na- Ecuador was invited to the con- 


tions. It adds the full strength of the ference. But while the conference 
American nations to the U.N. It was going on, Ecuador's government 
promises to consult the U.N. on all was overthrown in a revolution. The 
important matters. new government has not been ac- 
The Rio Treaty meeting started cepted by the governments of the 
August 15. On September 2, when other Pan-American nations. So 
President Truman arrived in Rio to Ecuador could not sign the treaty. 
address the delegates, the Treaty Last May, Nicaragua’s govern- 
was signed. ment was overthrown in a revolu- 
Here are the nations which tion. The new government has not 
signed the treaty at the conference: been accepted by the other Pan- 
Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, American nations. Nicaragua was 
Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, the not invited to the conference. 


Dominican Republic, Guatamala, When the governments of Ecua- 
Haiti, Honduras, Mexico, Panama, dor and Nicaragua are recognized 
Paraguay, Peru, El Salvador, the by the other Pan-American nations, 


United’ States, Uruguay, Venezuela. these two countries will be allowed 
The three nations which did not _ to sign the Rio Treaty if they wish to. 
sign the treaty are: Canada, Ecua- In January the Pan-American 
dor, and Nicaragua. neighbors will meet again in Bogota, 
Canada was not invited to the Colombia. They will discuss trade 
conference. She is a member of the among the American republics. 
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SEND NO MONEY! 


Just Mail One Quaker Oats or Mother’s Oats Trademark 


Yes! The brand new 1947, Quaker Oats football book is ready 
now! This great new 32-page book on football strategy, skills, 
fundamentals and drills is something you won’t want to miss! 
Here are scoring plays from 13 of America’s greatest coaches! 
Tips and diagrams on each football formation; how to play back- 
field, line and center. Covers every important phase of football! 


Be sure to send for it today! All yours for just one trademark from , 


a Quaker or Mother’s Oats package. 

And say, fellows—take the advice of Jeff Cravath, Henry Frnka, 
Howie Odell and other famous coaches on the best training cereal 
for you at breakfast! They agree that oatmeal—Quaker Oats— 
can’t be beat! Because oatmeal brings you more Protein, Vitamin 
B,, Food-Energy and Iron than any other natural céreal. Enjoy it 
daily for its great stamina benefits! 


Quaker Oats 


The World’s Best-Tasting Breakfast Food 


FOR VOURS 
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WINNING FOOTBALL 


Cc 
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Vv 
%* BRAND NEW 1947 EDITION i 
32-PAGE, ILLUSTRATED BOOK 
* EDITED BY “FRITZ” CRISLER 

Coach at University of Michigan ; 
STAR PLAYS OF 13 FAMOUS 
COACHES 
and 

3 SPECIAL SECTION ON PUNTING 
AND PASSING BY SID LUCKMAN, I 
ONE OF FOOTBALL’S ALL-TIME h 
GREATS! y 
e 
Cc 
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Quaker 

and Mother's 
Oats are the 
same. 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 
BOX Q, Chicago 90, Illinois 


Please send me a copy of “How To Star in 
Football.” I enclose one trademark from package 


FOR EVERY BOY WHO WANTS TO PLAY Mn 
NY 
DAY 
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Everglades Will Be - 
New National Park 


The Everglades, Florida’s tropical 
swamp areas, will become a national 
park this December. The Everglades 
will be the 28th U. S. national park. 

The Everglades are at the south- 
western end of Florida. 

When the park is complete, it will 
cover 1,282,000 acres of land and 
water. It will be the third largest 
national park in the United States. 
The largest is Yellowstone National 
Park, and second largest is Mount 
McKinley National Park. 

The Everglades Park has over 600 
varieties of fish. They may be seen 
in its hundreds of miles of water- 
ways, keys*, rivers, and lakes. Among 
its animals are alligators, crocodiles, 
black bears, panthers, white-tailed 
deer, and wildcats. 

One of the most interesting ani- 
mals in the Everglades is the swamp 
rabbit, a good swimmer. Swamp rab- 
bits look much like cottontails. But 
when anything frightens them they 
race from high/ground into a swamp, 
dive into a pond and swim across. 

Many flocks of birds fly to the 
Everglades for the winter. Eagles, 
herons, and pelicans live there all 
year round. There are very few 
egrets left on the North American 
continent. But there are some in the 
Everglades. 

Seminole Indians live on the edge 
of the Park area. They will act as 
guides for visitors. 


EVERGLAD 
NATIONAL 


Puerto Rico Wins Right 
To Elect Own Governor 


Puerto Ricans may now elect 
their own governor. Our Congress, 
in July, passed a law giving them 
this right. 

Formerly the governor of Puerto 
Rico was appointed by the Presi- 
dent of the United States. Puerto 
Rico is a U. S. territory. 

This is the first time that the 
people of an American territory or 
possession have been allowed to 
elect their own governor. 


Peruvian Bugs 


Twenty-eight thousand Peruvian 
bugs have arrived at New York City’s 
American Museum of Natural His- 
tory. 

The bugs were collected by John 
C. Pallister of the Museum, in a nine- 
month, one-man expedition into 


Peruvian jungles. Mr. Pallister was 
armed only with a pair of forceps*, 
cyanide bottles, flashlights, a butter- 
fly net, and a tiny knife. 


American Museum of Natural History 
A Peruvian lantern fly 


With this equipment he invaded 
the dense jungle and searched vast, 
dark limestone caves. The bugs- he 
found include some of the rarest in 
the Western Hemisphere, and some 


which scientists have never seen be-- 


fore. 

Among the bugs Mr. Pallister 
brought back are huge, ferocious 
beetles half a foot in length; rare, 
cave-dwelling spiders; beautifully 
colored giant moths with wing 
spreads of over six inches, and the 
lantern fly. 

Many natives of Peru live in ter- 
ror of the lanternfly, which is seven 
inches long and has a head shaped 
like an alligator’s. They say that it 
glows in the dark and kills people 
with one bite. Mr. Pallister says this 
is not true. 


Prehistoric Bones 
Found in New Mex. 


The bones of 40 kinds of prehis- 
toric mammals* have been found in 
New Mexico. These mammals have 
been dead for over 60,000,000 years. 

A complete skeleton was discov- 
ered of an animal known as menis- 
cotherium. Only scattered bones 
of the meniscotherium had been 
found before by scientists. 

The skeleton shows that the men- 
iscotherium was a small animal, 
standing a foot or less high at the 
shoulder. It had a head four or five 
inches long. On each foot it had five 
toes, each with a separate hoof. 

- The meniscotherium was a plant- 
eater. It died out without leaving 
any relatives. 

Among the animals found were 
extinct* kinds of snails, fishes, liz- 
ards, snakes, turtles, alligators. Also, 
squirrel-like rodents, several kinds 
of savage flesh-eaters called creo- 
donts, little four-toed ancestors of 
the horse, tiny hedgehog-like insect- 
eaters, and a plant-eating animal 
called hyopsodus. 

The scientists found the bones 
buried in a bed of clay and carefully 
removed the clay without disturbing 
the bones. 

The bones are being sent to the 
American Museum of. Natural His- 
tory in New York City. 


Parachuting Dogs 


The next time an aviator is forced 
down in the Arctic regions he may 
be rescued by a dog with a para- 
chute, jumping from another plane. 

The U. S. Army Air Forces in 
Goose Bay,, Labrador, are training 
parachute jumping dogs to help save 
stranded flyers in the far North. The 
plan is to drop dogs, dog sleds, food 
and medical supplies near these fly- 
ers. The dogs and dog sleds would 
carry them to safety. 

Sgt. George Abbott of Norfolk, 
Virginia, a paratrooper, is training 
the dogs and jumps with them. 
“Some of the dogs really like to 
jump,” Sgt. Abbott said. “They walk 
right out the door. I guess they don’t 
mind because the snow cushions 
their fall and they don’t get hurt.” 


* Means word is defined on page 20. 
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All Aboard the 


By ETHEL M. DUNCAN 


HE Freedom Train is coming to 
your state! 

What is the Freedom Train? It is 
a seven-car railroad train which has 
a load of precious documents on 
board — original letters, treaties, and 
drafts* which are the most treasured 
records of our American history. 

Among the documents on the Free- 
dom Train are the original drafts of 
the Constitution and the Declaration 
of Independence. 

The Mayflower Compact and Roger 
Williams’ Statement of Religious 
Freedom, among many other papers, 


*% Means word is defined on page 20. 


record Amer ght for freedom 
during colonial times. 

And the surrender documents of 
World War II show how the strug- 
gle for life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness has continued to present 
days. 

As it travels through the 48 states, 
the Freedom Train will remind every 
American that liberty and freedom 
are not gifts. The hundreds of pre- 
cious documents show that American 
liberty is ours only because men gave 
their thoughts, their actions, and 
their lives to it. 

The Freedom Train’s visit to your 
city, or one near-by, will be a once 


~ 
caver 


Train! 


= 


in-a-lifetime chance to see all these 
precious documents. 

The red-white-and-blue train 
started its 29,000 mile journey last 
week. It will be on the road for a 
year, visiting every state in the 
Union. It will stop in more than 
300 cities. 

The train will make one-day stops 
except in a few large cities. But 
1200 visitors can look at the docu- 
ments each hour. 

To find out where the Freedom 
Train is going during the first three 
months turn to page 11 of this issue. 

Now, on with our pageant, “All 
Aboard the Freedom Train.” 


| 


First Narrator (at stage right): 
The Freedom Train is on its way. 
Rolling out from Philadelphia in the 
golden autumn time, she moves to- 
ward ever-new horizons until the 
western ocean looms. 

Seconp Narrator (at stage left): 
Millions of voices in the towns of the 
land tell of the journey and all it 
means. 

CHORUS (grouped around the 
piano on the floor level): 

Unison: They talk about the Train 
and her precious 
freight, 

Documents of Freedom 
with title and date. 

Soro 1: They tell what is written 
in Ben Franklin’s hand, 

Soto 2: And what Tom Jefferson 
said about this land. 

First Narrator: These carloads 
of priceless papers come to show us 
the written faith of dauntless men 
and women. 

Seconp Narrator: Centuries-old 
strokes of sturdy quills spell out the 
thoughts and deeds of men who 
wrested freedom from the grasp of 
tyranny and greed. 

CHORUS: 

Soto 3: King John and the barons, 

Soto 4: With Runnymede the 
scene — 

Unison: Mighty Magna Charta 

Won in 1215! 

TABLEAU 1°: King John, seated 
at a table, is placing his seal on the 
Magna Charta. Around him stand 


the barons of England, their shields: 


and banners emblazoned with the 
emblems of heraldry. Bishops and 
other churchmen, together with sol- 
diers and courtiers, complete the pic- 
ture. As the curtains are slowly 
opened stately chords are played on 
the piano and two Readers step from 
the tableau group to stage right and 
left respectively. They read from 
scrolls. 

lst Reaper: No man shall be con- 
demned but by the judgment of his 
peers. 

2np Reaper: We shall SELL to no 
man justice or right. 

Isr Reaper: We shall DENY to no 
man justice or right. 

* To facilitate the changing of the scenes, the 


of screens. Several classes could be invited to 
assume tableau. 


2np Reaver: No taxes shall be im- 
posed on our kingdom except by 
common counsel of our kingdom. 

(As each decree is read there is a 
majestic roll of drums and, with the 
last statement, the curtains close.) 

Fist Narrator: Down through 
the centuries has come our heritage. 

Seconp Narrator: Charters of 
Democracy ride the Freedom Train. 

CHORUS: 

‘Unison: The great Declaration 
that the States wer 
born 

Soto 1: In July "76 

Soro 2: And the King forsworn. 

Unison: The Treaty of Paris 

Soto 3: Dated 1783, 

Soto 4: An epoch-making docu- 

ment 

Unison: That said Thirteen States 

were free. 


TABLEAU 2: Music of “America” 
(up as the curtains open). We see a 
group of men standing near Benja- 
min Franklin who is seated at a 
table signing a document. On the 
wall hangs a large map of North 
America showing the boundaries of 
the States and marked with great 
letters —THE TREATY OF PARIS 
1783. Again two Readers step to 
stage right and stage left respect- 
ively. They read from history books. 

Music (down) 

lst Reaper: In September, 1783, 
John Adams, John Jay, and Benja- 
min Franklin for the United States 
signed the Treaty of Paris which 
brought the Revolutionary War to 
an end. 

2np Reaper: According to the 
Treaty of Paris, the United States of 
America extended from the Atlantic 
Ocean to the Mississippi River. 

Ist Reaper: And from the north- 
ern border of Florida to the Great 
Lakes. 

Music (coming up) 

2np Reaper: Thirteen States! 

Isr Reaper: New Hampshire! 


2np Reaper: Massachusetts Bay! 


Ist Reaper: Rhode Island! Con- 
necticut! 

2np Reaper: New York! New Jer- 
sey! Pennsylvania! 

lst Reaver: Delaware! 

2np Reaper: Maryland and Vir- 
ginia! 

lst Reaper: North Carolina! South 
Carolina! 

2np Reaper: Georgia! 

Music (up and out as the curtains * 
slowly close) 

First Narrator: The eighteenth 
century Americans made a Constitu- 
tion that said what was lawful in the 
new land. On board the Freedom 
Train is the early draft of that docu- 
ment showing corrections in Wash- 
ington’s handwriting. 

Seconp Narrator: And the first 
ten Amendments to the Constitution, 
loaned by the National Archives, ride 
the Freedom Train, 

CHORUS: 

Unison: Official and original, 

The Bill of Rights is 
there; 

Soto 1: Its words of law and jus- 

tice 
Let him deny who dare. 

(Two pupils step from behind the 
closed curtains and hold aloft a great 
scroll titled — THE BILL OF 
RIGHTS. In turn, they read excerpts 
from the scroll.) 

lst Voice: Congress shall make no 
law respecting an establishment of 
religion, or prohibiting the free ex- 
ercise thereof — 

2nv Voice: Or abridging the free- 
dom of speech, or of the press — 

lst Voice: Or the right of people 
peaceably to assemble. 

2np Voice: The right of trial by 
jury shall be preserved. 

lst Voice: The accused shall en- 
joy the right to a speedy and public 
trial, by an impartial jury .. . and to 
be informed of the nature and cause 
of the accusation . . . and to have 
the assistance of counsel for his de- 
fense. (Readers withdraw) 
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Narrator: Words of justice 
written into the Constitution of the 
United States are these. Fair words 
for a fair land. 

Seconp Narrator: A land most 
fair. 


CHORUS: 


Unison: Her splendors sweep from - 


sea to sea. 
Soro 1: Niagara rolls in majesty, 
So.o 2: The high Sierras vigil keep 
Where blooming westlands 
round them creep, 
Soto 3: And red-walled canyons 
aeons old 
The ancient tale of earth 
unfold. 
Soto 1: Broad plains are green 
with vine and tree, 
Unison: Her splendors sweep from 
sea to sea. 
Fimst Narrator: A lovely land! 
Seconp Narrator: A land most 
fair! 
CHORUS: 


Unison: Riclr are her gifts from 

beauty’s store — 

Soto: New England hills forever- 

more 

In fragrant robes of verdure 
rise 

To the eternal restless skies. 

Soft scented airs stir south- 
ern trees, 

Bright northlands 
the Arctic seas, 
And blue lakes wash a 

prairie shore — 

Unison: Rich are her gifts from 

beauty’s store. 

Fmst Narrator: On and on 
through a lovely land moves the 
Freedom Train with her precious 
freight, winding her way to every 
state of the Union, through the days 
and the nights of a rounded year. 
Step aboard the Freedom Train, 
Americans young and old! 

Music —“Tenting Tonight” (cho- 
rus group humming) 

Seconp Narrator: See the never- 
to-be-forgotten decree signed by 
Lincoln's hand THE EMANCIPA- 
TION PROCLAMATION! 

First Narrator: Pause beside the 
notes he made when they asked him 
to speak in Pennsylvania at a place 
called Gettysburg. 

Music —“Tenting Tonight” (cho- 
rus singing the refrain) 

Fist Narrator: Read the story of 
Freedom sending her roots deep into 
“the Constitution of the United States. 
Seconp Narrator: Freedom grow- 


breast 


ing into a mighty tree that shelters 
all, men and women of every race 
and creed! 

CHORUS: 

Voice: Amendment Thirteen. 
Adopted 1865. Slavery abolished. (a 
roll of drums) 

2np Voice: Amendment Fourteen. 
Adopted 1868. -All persons born or 
naturalized in the United States, and 
subject to the jurisdiction thereof, 
are citizens of the United States and 
of the state wherein they reside. (a 
second roll of drums) 

3rp Voice: Amendment Fifteen. 
Adopted 1870. The right of citizens 
of the United States to vote shall not 
be denied or abridged by the United 
States or by any state on account of 
race or color. (a third roll of drums) 

Music — James Weldon Johnson's 
“Lift Every Voice and Sing” (one 
stanza sung as a solo or by a chorus 
of voices, then music down and un- 
der while the Narrators speak). 

First Narrator: A generation ago 
a new freedom touched the lives of 
women in this land. 

Seconp Narrator: Amendment 
Nineteen. Adopted 1920. The right 
to vote affirmed. The Anthony 
Amendment. 

TABLEAU 3: 


‘ Music (up as curtains open) 

Stage right — Abigail Adams, quill 
in hand, is seated at a desk writing a 
letter. 

Stage left — Posed figures repre- 
senting the Adelaide Johnson Por- 
trait Monument in the Capitol at 
Washington, D. C. — Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton, Susan B. Anthony and Lu- 
cretia. Mott. 

Stage center — two 
booths and a ballot box. Groups of 
men and women wait their turn to 
vote. As a voter comes out of a booth 
another enters. Men and women drop 
their ballots in the box. 

Fmst Narrator (music down): 
The Freedom Train bears the re- 
corded story of women’s struggle for 


curtained 


civil rights. Read the plea of Susan 
B. Anthony and others who asked 
protection in their right to vote. Go 
and see what Abigail Adams said in 
1776 when she wrote a letter to her 
husband concerning the need of a 
code of laws for the new country. 
The new country, Abigail Adams 
called it. 

Seconp Narrator (curtains clos- 
ing): Yes, a new country set in an 
old land. A new country clasping 
hands with the past, reaching for the 
hand of the future. The United States 
of America! 


CHORUS: 


Unison: Her days are myriad as 
the sands 

That meet the waves in 
sea-girt lands. 

The cliff child wrought 


when earth was young, 


Soto 1: 


Soto 2: Here were the red men’s 
Sagas sung. 
Soto 3: Puritan and cavalier 
Heard her far call and 
gathered here. 
Soto 4: Her children speak of 


many lands, 

Unison: Her days are many as the 

sands. 

First Narrator: An old land with 
an old dream, a dream of freedom 
for all! 

Seconp Narrator: The American 
dream! 


CHORUS: 


Unison: Oh, it’s true enough when 
all’s been said 
You can’t lock Freedom in 
glass and lead | 
‘ And ride it around for 
folks to see 
In a great big liberty ju- 
bilee. 
1: Freedom lives in the 
hearts of men. 
First Narrator: What you'll find 
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on the Freedom Train is the record 
of what has been thought and done 
through the pain and the joy, the 
songs and the tears, of thousands of 
days in hundreds of years. 

Seconp Narrator: On board the 
Freedom Train is the heritage won 
for us by many men and women. 

CHORUS: 

Unison: Freedom lives in the 

hearts of men. 
It must be earned and 
tended, now as then. 

Fist Narrator: On board the 
Freedom Train is the American way 
of life written into the law of the 
land. 

CHORUS: 

Soto 1: Be vigilant for 

dom — 

Unison: It’s a priceless thing. 

SoLo 1: Cast your vote for Free- 

dom, 

Let your mandate ring — 
“Sweet dream of Free- 
dom, 

Unison: Of thee we sing!” 

First Narrator (moving to stage 
center, curtains closed): All aboard 
the Freedom Train! Behold your her- 
itage! Keep faith with noble minds 
that dreamed this dream and 
wrought so well. 

Seconp Narrator (moving to 
stage center): Keep faith with Free- 
dom in the world today. All aboard 
the Freedom Train! She moves on 
and on toward new horizons. 

CHORUS (which has begun to 
move to the stage from the right and 
the left at the words “All aboard” 
spoken the first time): 

Unison: Keep faith with Freedom. 
Preserve civil liberties— 
Freedom of speech and 

of the press. 
Freedom of religion. 
Freedom of assembly. 
The right to vote. 


Free- 


2: 


Soto IL: 


Soto 2: 
3: 
Soto 4: 


The right of an accused 
person to trial by an 
impartial jury. 

Keep faith with Freedom 
— Freedom from Want! 

Millions of veterans need 
homes. 

Consumers buy with a 
shrinking dollar. 

Keep faith with Freedom! 

Discrimination robs mil- 
lions of American citi- 
zens of their rights to 
jobs and votes. 

World trade is _block- 
aded not by armed 
squadrons, but by re- 
strictive tariffs. 

The schools need your 
support. 

The country’s health 
needs have not been 
answered. 

Unison: Keep faith with Freedom! 

Soto 1: Homeless millions weep. 

Soto 2: Are we listening? 

Soto 3: Are we voting? 

Soto 4: Are we making the Amer- 

ican dream come true? 

Soto 1: Are you? 

Soto 2: And you? 

Unison: And you? And you? 

MUSIC — “America, the Beauti- 
ful” 

(The curtains open revealing the 
draped figure of Liberty holding the 
torch aloft. The entire cast of the 
chant and the tableaux gather around 
her.) 

MUSIC (all singing) . 
O beautiful for patriot dream, 
That sees beyond the years — 
Thine alabaster cities gleam, 
Undimmed by human tears. 
America! America! 

God shed his grace on thee, 
And crown thy good with broth- 
erhood 
From sea to shining sea. 
(CURTAIN ) 


Soto 5: 


‘Soto 6: 


All Aboard! 


Here are the stops the Freedom 
Train will make through November. 

Pennsylvania — Philadelphia, Sept. 
17-18-19; Scranton, Nov. 12; Wilkes- 
Barre, Nov. 13; Williamsport, Nov. 
14; Altoona, Nov. 15; Harrisburg, 
Nov. 16; Reading, Nov. 18; Allen- 
town, Nov. 19; Chester, Nov. 20. 


New Jersey — Atlantic City, Sept. 
20; Trenton, Sept. 21; Elizabeth, 
Sept. 23; Paterson, Sept. 24. 


New York — New York City, Sept. 
25-28 (Manhattan, Sept. 25-26; 
Brooklyn, Sept. 27; Queens, Sept. 
28); Van Nest, the Bronx, Sept. 30; 
Schenectady, Nov. 1; Utica, Nov. 2; 
Rome, Nov. 4; Syracuse, Nov. 5; 
Rochester, Nov. 6; Buffalo, Nov. 7; 
Elmira, Nov. 8; Binghamton, Nov. 9; 
Albany, Nov. 11. 


Connecticut — Stamford, Oct. 1; 
Bridgeport, Oct. 2; Waterbury, Oct. 
8; Hartford, Oct. 4; New Haven, Oct. 
5; New London, Oct. 7. 

Rhode Island — Providence, Oct. 
8. 

Massachusetts — Worcester, Oct. 
9; Lynn, Oct. 10; Boston (North Sta- 
tion), Oct. 11; Boston (South Sta- 
tion), Oct. 12; Lowell, Oct. 19; 
Lawrence, Oct. 21; Haverhill, Oct. 
22; Fitchburg, Oct. 29; Springfield, 
Oct. 30; Pittsfield, Oct. 31. 

Vermont — Rutland, Oct. 13; Bur- 
lington, Oct. 15; Montpelier, Oct. 16. 


New Hampshire — Concord, Oct. 
17; Nashua, Oct. 18; Dover, Oct. 23. 


Delaware — Wilmington, Nov. 21; 
Dover, Nov. 23. 


Maryland — Salisbury, Nov. 22; 
Baltimore (Penn. Station), Nov. 25; 
Baltimore (Camden Station), Nov. 26. 


Washington, D. C. — Nov. 27-28. 


Virginia — Charlottesville, Nov. 29; 
Lynchburg, Nov. 30. 


After November 30 the train will 
visit the other states in the country. 
The list of its stops will be published 
later in Scholastic Magazines. 


Copyright Notice 


**All Aboard The Freedom Train” 
is fully protected by copyright by 
the publishers of Scholastic Maga- 
zines. A school or classroom having 
group subscriptions to any Scholas- 
tic Magazine is hereby granted per- 
mission to produce the play without 
payment of royalty. All other rights 
are ly reserved and permis- 
sion for such must be obtained 
through Scholastic Magazines, 
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Thousands of people flocked into Gettysburg on Novem- 
ber 19, 1863. They had come to hear their President. 


The New England town meetings still practice “pure” 
democracy. Every man or woman can speak his mind. 


An elected Congress stands for representative govern- 
ment. If we do not like its acts, we can vote it out. 


“Of the People, 
By the People, 


HE crowd was tired and restless. Farmers and 

shopkeepers, governors and generals had come by 

horseback, carriages, or on foot. Senator Edward 
Everett, the polished and handsome orator, had spoken 
for two hours. Then the tall gaunt figure of Abraham 
Lincoln stepped forward. He spoke quietly, clearly, for 
only a minute or two. The President finished: “. . . 
and that government of the people, by the people, for 
the people shall not perish from the earth.” 

A hush fell over the crowd, a silence that hung like a 
breathless moment in time. Not a hand stirred. Then 
the Baltimore Glee Club began to sing. The ceremony 
was ended. No one seemed to realize that the Presi- 
dent's speech had touched greatness. 

Lincoln never knew that his definition would come 
down to us as one of the best ever given for democracy. 
It says, clearer than any other words, that government 
belongs to everybody. that it should be ruled by men 
elected from the ranks, that it should be run in the 
interests of common people. 

Let's not forget the origin of the word democracy. It 
comes from two Greek words — demos, meaning people, 
and kratein, to rule. 

When all the citizens of a community meet together 
to discuss and vote on public questions face to face, we 
call it “direct democracy.” This was the common form 
of action in the ancient Greek city-states. A,system sim- 
ilar to this grew up in early New England, and the 
“town meeting” still exists in some sections. But direct 
democracy can work only in a small community where 
all the citizens meet in one place. In great modern 
nations, this is no longer possible. 


Representative Government 


Our Constitution established a Congress of two 
houses. In the House of Representatives the members 
at first represented districts of 30,000 population. Today 
the ratio is about one to 326,000 people. 

The Constitution evened things up, however, so that 
every state could have two Senators. This was neces- 
sary to satisfy the demands of the small states, who 
feared the power of the big states. 

All representative governments have a national law- 
making body or parliament, similar to our Congress. 
Free, regular elections to the parliament, so that it 
fairly represents the wishes of the whole population, 
are an essential feature of democracy. Parliaments 
should meet frequently and regularly, and should have 
supreme authority to control taxes, defense, and other 
important national policies. 

The American people have always feared too much 
power in the hands of one person or group. So in set- 
ting up our government, they divided its work among 
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For the People” 


three branches, the Legislative, the Executive, and the 
Judiciary. These independent branches cannot control 
each other. But by an ingenious system of “checks 
and balances,” the Constitution prevents any one of 
them from acting without regard to the others. 

Watch how the President checks the actions of Con- 
gress through his veto on legislation. The Congress does 
not always do what the President recommends, espe- 
cially when it is controlled by a different party. The 
President has power to direct foreign affairs and to make 
treaties. But the Senate must ratify them by a two- 
thirds vote. The President appoints executive officers, 
but the Senate must confirm them. 

The Supreme Court has the final authority to say 
what the acts of Congress mean, and to interpret the 
Constitution. Yet the judges are appointed by the Presi- 
dent, with the approval of the Senate. 


How Peoples Lose Their Democracy 


In America, if we make a mistake, we can go to the 
polls next time and set it straight. How, then, do peoples 
lose their democracy? 

Usually by force, and by a self-appointed dictator or 
party seizing power out of the people’s hands. 

Italy in 1922 had a representative government. Not a 
strong or deeply rooted one, to be sure. But World War I 
had left Italy collapsed and disorganized. Then came 
Mussolini, the loud-voiced super-patriot and propa- 
gandist. He was backed by a small group of tough 
young gangsters called “Fascisti,” who demanded “ac- 
tion” and terrorized their opponents. Mussolini threat- 
ened to “march on Rome,” and the weak-kneed King 
invited him to take over the government. 

Within two years, Mussolini and his fascists had elim- 
inated all opposing parties from Parliament. They ruth- 
lessly crushed opposition by violence and murder. Any- 
one who disagreed with the government was exiled by 
the secret police to devilish prisons. 

Russia never was a democracy under the Czars. Re- 


volting against terrible want and oppression in 1917, 


it set up a short-lived liberal government. But six 
months later, in November, the radical Bolsheviks (later 
called Communists) seized power and established a dic- 
tatorship of the working class. In January, 1918, a con- 
stituent assembly elected by all the voters met to draw 
a new constitution. A large majority of the members 
were moderate socialists. The Bolsheviks, seeing that 
they would be outvoted, dissolved the assembly by 
force. 

The Communists claim they have a democracy today, 
because their constitution of 1936 promises certain 
“rights.” It permits an “All-Russian Supreme Soviet” to 
meet once a year. But let anyone try to oppose the de- 
cisions of Marshal Stalin and the 14 members of the 
Communist “Politburo,” and he quickly discovers that 
liberty is dead in the Soviet Union. 


Next Week: The Right and Duty to Vote 


PRESIDENT CONGRESS JUDICIARY 


American democracy keeps the powers of government 
separate and balanced. Each branch checks the others.« 


\~ 


Russia, Italy, and Germany lost the chance of develop- 
ing democracy. Their systems deny majority rule. 


In a totalitarian state the common man takes what 
is told him and likes it. In a democracy he votes. 
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4 THIS MAP SHOWS THE PROVINCES 
OF PALESTINE KNOWN IN THE TIME 
OF JESUS. THE JOURNEYS OF é 
JESUS ARE SHOWN 
IN WHITE 


CITY OF KING DAVID. 
HERE DAVID'S SON. SOLOMON, 
ERECTED HIS TEMPLE AND 
PALACE. JERUSALEM IS KNOWN AS 
THE HOLY CITY BECAUSE IT WAS THE 
CRADLE OF THE THREE GREAT MONO- 
THEISTIC’ RELIGIONS - JUDAISM, 
CHRISTIANITY AND MOHAMMEDANISM, 
IT 1S SACRED TO ARABS BECAUSE < 

_MOHAMMED, CHIEF PROPHET OF 
ALLA, ASCENDED TO HEAVEN THERE, 
MOSLEM ARABS HOLD JESUS IN THE 
HIGHEST REVERENCE. HIS MIRACLES 

SURPASS EVEN THOSE OF 
MOHAMMED, _ A 


This Arab village carpenter uses a bow drill. 
The cobbler behind him fashions leather shoes. 
Arab huts are made of clay, straw, and twigs. 


portion of the wall of Solomon's temple 
Jerusalem is called the Wailing Wall. 
Here Jews come to mourn and to pray. 


Education is not compulsory in Palestine. Arab 
boys get a free education in government schools. 
Arab girls are taught at home or not ot all. 


Tilustrations by Edwin W. Dobrotka 


long? To the Jews? To the 
Arabs? Or to both? 

This question is up before the 
General Assembly of the United Na- 
tions, now meeting in New York. 

The question was turned over to 
the U. N. in February, 1947, by the 
British, who were governing Pal- 
estine. 

Last spring the U. N. General As- 
sembly chose a committee to go to 
Palestine and write a report telling 
what should be done with Palestine. 
The committee completed its report 
on August 31. 

The majority of the committee 
recommended that Palestine be 
carved into two states—one Arab 
and one Jewish. These states would 
become fully independent on Sep- 
tember 1, 1949, if they sign an agree- 
ment for economic union. 

Economic union means that they 
would use the same kind of money, 
have inter-state highways, railroads, 
and postal, telegraph, and telephone 
services, and would cooperate closely 
in trade. Each state would have its 
own government. Jerusalem, Bethle- 
hem, and nearby towns would be 
under U.N. rule. 

The majority of the committee 
recommended that Britain continue 
to rule Palestine until 1949 but said 
that other U. N. members could help 
Britain. 

Three members of the committee 
made a separate report in which they 
recommended a federalized Pales- 


Ti whom should Palestine be- 


Jewish factories have modern equipment. 
Chief manufactured goods are textiles, 
soap, flour, bricks and tiles, and wines. 
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tine. Under this plan there would be 
an Arab and a Jewish state. Both 
would be ruled by one federal gov- 
ernment made up of Arabs and Jews. 


THE PROBLEM 


What is the trouble in Palestine 
today? 

Palestine is not an independent 
nation. It is a mandated nation, 
sometimes called simply a mandate. 

A mandate is a weak nation, or 


one torn by civil war, that is placed 
under the care of a stronger nation. 
Palestine was placed under the care 
of Great Britain. This happened in 
1919, at the end of World War I. 
Before that time, for 400 years, Pal- 
estine had belonged to Turkey. 
There are two groups of people 
in Palestine who oppose British rule. 
They are the Arabs and the Jews. 
Both want Palestine to be inde- 
pendent. But each wants to have 
control of the government. The 
Arabs don’t want the Jews to run 
the government. The Jews don’t 
want the Arabs to be in charge. 
What claims to the Holy Land do 
Arabs and Jews have? : 
There are 1,100,000 Arabs in Pal- 
estine. Their claims are supported 


In many Palestine towns, buildings date back to 
the time of the Crusades. Colorful Arab costumes 
and transportation by camel are typical. 
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Palestine is surrounded by seven Arab nations— 
Egypt, Syria, Trans-Jordan, Saudi Arabia, Leba- 
non, Iraq, and Yemen (south of Saudi Arabia). 


Jews have their own schools where girls are 
given the same education as boys. They study 
English, Hebrew, Arabic, mathematics, history. 


They carry out orders of the British High Com- 
missioner in Jerusalem who governs Palestine. 


by the seven nations of the Arab 
League, which are: Egypt, Saudi 
Arabia, Iraq, Yemen, Trans-Jordan, 
Syria, and Lebanon. 


THE ARABS SAY 


This is the Arabs’ argument: 

Before World War I most Arab 
countries were under Turkish con- 
trol. 

During World War I Great Britain 
promised the Arabs independence if 


they would fight Britain’s enemy, 
Turkey. Most of Turkey’s former 
Arab lands are now independent. 
Palestine should become an inde- 
pendent Arab nation like the others. 

The Arabs have lived in Palestine 
for centuries. 

They own most of the land. 

There are twice as many Arabs as 
Jews in Palestine. 

Palestine has taken its share of 
Europe’s homeless Jews. 

If the U. N. decides in favor of the 
Jews in Palestine, we will fight. 


THE JEWS SAY 


Palestine has 650,000 Jews. Most 
of these Jews are Zionists. Zionism 
is a plan to make Palestine a Jewish 
nation. 


Modern Tel Aviv is Palestine’s second largest city. 
Jerusalem is the largest. Tel Aviv has a popula- 
tion of 150,000, most of whom are Jews. 


This is the Zionists’ argument: 

The British promised the Jews a 
homeland in Palestine. This promise, 
made in 1917, is called the. Balfour 
Declaration. It was made by the 
British Foreign Secretary, Lord Bal- 
four, during World War I. 

Palestine was a Jewish nation long 
before the Arabs made their homes 
there. It was to Palestine, then 
called the Land of Canaan, that 
Moses led the Jews after their escape 
from Egypt. 

Hitler and his Nazis killed millions 
of Europe’s Jews. Of the Jews left, 
many are living in Displaced Per- 
sons (DP) camps. These Jews want 
to go to Palestine. 

Jews should have their own na- 
tion where they may live in peace, 
without fear. 

The Jews have turned desert land 
into thriving farms, drained swamps, 
and built hospitals and modern cities 
in Palestine. 


THE BRITISH CASE 


How do the British feel? 

The 
through a High Commissioner. His 
orders are enforced by 100,000 troops 
stationed there. 

The British do not want to dis- 
please the Arabs. Britain gets oil 
from Palestine’s Arab neighbors. If 
Britain angers the Arabs, this oil 
supply might be cut off. 

To calm the Arabs’ fears that they 
will be outnumbered, the British 
have refused to let many Jews enter. 


ies | This beach is at Tel Aviv on the Mediterranean hyd 
& Sea. Tel Aviv also has an excellent harbor used _ 


_ by fishing boats and small cargo ships. 


British govern Palestine 


Jews reclaimed swamp land 
Palestine to raise ditrus fruit. This vil 
ts Nahalal, built by European 
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This is a potash plant along the Dead Sea. Potash 
is used to fertilize the soil. Citrus fruits, figs, 
olives, and cereals are the main crops. 


Dams have been built along the Jordan River to 
provide electricity and to irrigate the land. Farms 
must be irrigated for lack of rain. 


An oil pipeline from traq ends at Haifa, 
Palestine’s chief port. An underwater hose 
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The Promised Land 


wit do Jews call Palestine their 
Promised Land? 

The Old Testament tells us that 
God promised the land we call Pal- 
estine to Moses in these words: 

“I will bring you up out of the 
affliction of Egypt unto the land of 
the Canaanites . . . unto a land flow- 
ing with milk and honey.” 

Affliction means “trouble” or “dis- 
tress.” The “affliction of Egypt” was 
the slavery forced on the Jews by 
the Pharaohs, Egypt's kings. 

The land of the Canaanites was 
Palestine. Ancient Palestine was 
known as Canaan. (See map on page 
14.) 

Moses led the Jews out of Egypt 
into Canaan. Under their leader, 
Joshua, the Jews conquered Canaan 
in the year 1,400 B.C. From then 
until 70 A.D., Canaan was a Jewish 
nation. The Romans conquered it 
in the year 70. 


THE ZIONISTS 


After the Roman conquest the 
Jews spread to other countries. They 

no longer were a national group. 
They no longer were a people with 
their own nation. 

In some of the countries in which 


they lived the Jews were persecuted. 
They had to live in a certain part of 
a city, called a ghetto. They often 
could not buy land. If they were 
storekeepers, many non-Jews would 
refuse to shop in their stores. 

Sometimes Jews were killed. Their 
quarters were raided by bands of 
people who blamed the Jews for bad 
conditions in the country. Raids on 
the Jews were called pogroms. 

In 1881 there were bloody po- 
groms in Russia. The next year a 
small group of Jews left Russia and 
Romania for Palestine. There they 
founded three Jewish settlements. 

The idea of returning to Palestine 
appealed to other Jews. They were 
encouraged to settle in the Holy 
Land by the World Zionist Organi- 
zation, formed in 1897. 

Zionists believe in making Pales- 
tine a Jewish nation. 

More and more Jews wished to go 
to Palestine after Hitler rose to 
power in Germany in 1933. After 
World War II started in 1939, the 
British cut immigration down to 
75,000 over a period of five years. 

Before the war there were about 
7,500,000 Jews in Europe, not includ- 
ing Russia. At the end of the war 


International News phot: 


PHOTO ABOVE: 500 orphaned Jewish boys and 
girls arrive in Palestine on a British ship. They 
will live in youth settlements until they are 
placed in private homes in Palestine. 


only 1,500,000 were left. Six million 
were killed by the Nazis or starved 
to death. 

Many Jews returned to their for- 
mer homes when the war ended. But 
close to 250,000 are still homeless 
or unwilling to return to their old 
homes. They are living in Displaced 
Persons (DP) camps in Germany 
and Austria, and are eager to go to 
Palestine. 

The British admit 1,500 Jews to 
Palestine each month. Many more 
than this number have tried to enter 
the Holy Land. 

The British have sent them to 
camps on the island of Cyprus in 
the Mediterranean or back to 
Europe. 

Altogether there are 1,200,000 dis- 
placed persons in Europe. Twenty 
per cent are Jews; 70 per cent are 
Catholics; 10 per cent are Protest- 
ants. 

When the special U.N. committee 
visited the DP camps, it found that 
most of the Jews wanted to go to 
Palestine. The majority on the com- 
mittee recommended that 150,000 
Jews be allowed to enter a Jewish 
state in Palestine within the next 
two years. (See page 14.) 
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Plans for 


The Story of 
Jim Young 


@ Did you ever wonder who plans and develops the 
home appliances which you use? Well, they’re men 
like Jim Young. These men think up new designs 
and then they plan and develop and improve these 
designs until i become workable and practical 
realities. Right now, the General Electric refrigera- 
tors, ranges, and other appliances that homemakers 
will buy in 1950 are under development. 


As Engineer in charge of Advance Engineering 
Section of the Appliance and Merchandise Depart- 
ment, Jim’s group develops appliances two to five 
years ahead of the market, trains new engineers for 
the Department, and consults with others on techni- 
cal questions, 


Jim and his fellow-workers are contributing to the 
improvement of products by doing a full-time job of 
finding better methods and materials, General Elec- 
tric Company, Schenectady, New York. 


Born in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, Jim was very much interested 
in science—both in school and at home. He used fo take apart, 
and rebuild, old automobiles as a hobby. 


According to Jim, the first “real work’’ he did in G. E. was on 
large-size rocket-launchers, both airborne and land types. During 
the war he also did work on torpedo gyroscopes. 


Dp», 


a 


He entered Lafayette college at the age of 16, and was gradu- 
ated in 1937 with a B.S. degree in M.E. While there he not only 
won many scholastic honors, but also took part in numerous sports, 


Jim still likes all forms of athletics; his main sport is golf. He and 
his wife now make a hobby of planning the home which they are 
going to build. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
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Investigating the 


BIB AND TUCK IN WASHINGTON 


SECRET SERVICE 


BS and Tuck were walking by the 
White House a few days after 
they attended the President's press 
conference. The guard at the gate 
looked up. “Why, hello,” he called. 
“Where's the green dress you were 
wearing last time?” He winked at 
Bib. 

Bib gasped in surprise. “How did 
you remember us?” 

“We're White House police. Our 
job is to remember every person who 
passes through these gates,” said the 
guard. “It’s easiest to remember peo- 
ple who wear bright dresses or ties.” 

“Don’t you ever slip up?” Tuck 
asked. 

“Not often. If a person comes once 
and doesn’t return for three or four 
years, we sometimes forget him.” 

“Say,” Tuck remarked, “we want 
to visit the Secret Service. Pop's 
asked a friend in the Secret Service 
about it. Think we have a chance?” 

“Hope so,” smiled the guard. 

As Bib and Tuck walked into the 
lobby of their hotel, the desk clerk 
beckoned to them. “There's a mes- 
sage for you,” he said. “A man ¢rom 
the Secret Service phoned you. He 
said that you have an appointment 
with the Chief of the Secret Service 
this afternoon at 2:30 in the U. S. 
Treasury Building.” 
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That afternoon Bib and Tuck 
visited the office of James J. Malo- 
ney, Chief of the U. S. Secret Service. 
On the wall was a huge rug woven 
in the form of a dollar bill. 

“Catching up with people who 
counterfeit money is part of the job 
ot the Secret Service isn’t it?” asked 
Tuck. 

“You bet. Tracking down men who 
make ‘funny money’ or forge Govern- 
ment checks or bonds is our biggest 
job,” the Chief answered. “We have 
agents —plain-clothes men—in 52 
offices over the U. S.” He reached 
into a drawer and handed Tuck a 
paper that was smaller than a dollar 
and brown instead of green. The 
lettering of a dollar bill and a 
clumsy picture of George Washing- 
ton had been sketched in pen and 
ink. 

Tuck laughed. “You couldn't fool 
anyone with that!” 

“That's where you're wrong,” said 
the Chief. “That’s a counterfeit dol- 
lar which was actually accepted. 
You'd be amazed at how little atten- 
tion most people pay to their bills 
and coins. Life magazine ran an ar- 
ticle about counterfeit money and 
printed pictures of counterfeit bills 
larger than actual size. (Life got 
special permission to do this since 


~ 


Reproduced by special permission of the Secretary of the Treasury. 
Further reproduction, in whole or in part, is strictly prohibited. 


The Lincoln picture on the right is from a genuine five-dollar bill. 
The one on the left is from a counterfeit bill, marred by poor engraving. 


printing pictures of counterfeit 
money, checks, or stamps is illegal. ) 
Several people sent the Life pictures 
to the Treasury and asked for real 
money in exchange. 

“Those are extreme examples, I 
admit,” Chief Maloney said. “Many 
counterfeiters do a slicker job. But 
it’s impossible for anyone to dupli- 
cate* the fine work done in the 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing. 
Both the paper and the methods 
used in the Bureau are secrets of the 
Government. It’s not hard to spot 
bogus money if you take time to look 
at it.” 

WHO PAYS? 

“If I got stuck with a ‘funny’ dol- 
lar, who'd lose?” asked Bib. “The 
Government treasury?” 

“Never!” said Chief Maloney. 
“You'd lose. It’s always the public 
who gets cheated by counterfeiting. 
The Secret Service is hunting down 
the men who ‘pass the queer,’ in 
order to protect you.” 

“Couldn't I take the fake dollar to 
a bank and exchange it for a real 
one?” asked Bib. 

“No! Tellers at banks are alert for 
counterfeits. If they slip up and ac- 
cept a fake bill, it comes out of their 
own pockets, not from the bank.” 

“Do many counterfeiters get by 
without being caught?” Tuck que- 
tied. 

“None do,” statag: the Chief. “The 
Secret Service gets 100 per cent of 
the men who counterfeit. It may take 
one week. In rare cases it might take 
a year. Our agents don’t go around 
flashing guns and making headlines 
because the element of surprise is 
very important in getting your man.” 

“Do many people try to ‘pass the 
queer ?” Tuck inquired. 

“Back in 1937 counterfeiting hit 
its high water mark,” replied the 
Chief. “The American people were 
being cheated of $771,000 a year by 
‘funny money. We reduced this fig- 
ure to $60,000 a couple of years ago. 


(Continued on page 20) 


* Means word is defined on page 20. 
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I. The first thing you need when you go 
into business for yourself is an idea, or a 
service, or a product—something to sell, in 
other words. The better that “‘something” 
is, the better your chances of getting enough 
customers—and of keeping them satisfied. 


4. Now comes good management. 
Maybe yours is the kind of business you 
can run all by yourself. If not, you'll have 
to hire a capable manager. If you fail here, 
competition will soon force you out of busi- 
ness. Then you and your backers will lose 
their money and you and your employees 
will be out of jobs! 


What you need 
into business 
—and stay in? 


Write for your free copy of “* Who Profits from Profits?” Address: NAM, 14 W. 49th St., N.Y. 20, N.Y. 
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2. Next you need money enough to get 
started and to keep going until income 


- catches up with outgo. Maybe you use your 


own savings—or maybe you borrow from 
a bank—or from other people who have 
enough confidence in your proposition to 
risk their savings. 


5. And almost from the day you start, 
you'll need to do enough business to meet 
your payroll, your rent, your taxes and all 
your other expenses. And these charges must 
be paid before there’ll be anything left for 
you or your backers, 


3. Then, of course, you need loyal em- 
ployees who know their jobs, and a place 
in which to do business. And this will have 
to be equipped with supplies, or materials, 
or machinery—the “tools” with which to 
work. 


6. Finally you need to make a fair profit 
—not just because you want one, but be- 
cause that’s the only way you can stay in 
business. Profits are the very mainspring of 
American industry. And they pay for the 
expansion and improvements that bring 
more products, more jobs, lower prices and 
greater security for all. 


OF 


Cfor a Better Tomorrow for Everybody 


Most Americans say they think 10 to 15 
cents out of each dollar of sales would be 
a fair profit for business to make. As a 
matter of fact, industry averages less than 
half that much! 
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HERE ARE five definitions. Each 
one describes a word with a “car” in 
it. In the boxes below there are five 
“cars.” Fill in the missing letters to 
form the words defined. 

1. A humorous drawing 

2. A bright red color 

3. A food like spaghetti 

4. Throw aside, reject 

5. This costs a penny to mail 


C\AIR 
C\A|R 
C\A|R 
C\A\R 
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COMPARISONS 


FILL IN the missing word or 
words in these sentences. For exam- 
ple, in the sentence “Day is to night 
as joy is to ” the missing 
word is sorrow. By comparing day 
and night we find they are opposites. 
And the opposite of joy is sorrow. 


OPPOSITES 
1. Recent is to past as new is to 


2. Tighten is to loosen as 
is to shut. 


8. Hasten is to loiter as __-__ is 
to walk. 
4. Oasis is to desert as ______ is 
to drought. 
STRAIGHT COMPARISONS 
5. Tiller is to boat as __.____ is 
to horse 


6. Cat is to kitten as lion is to 


7. Rumor is to gossip as 
is to truth. 

8. Active is to energetic as sluggish 
is to 


‘Ujei-g ‘uyes-p ‘uni-g ‘Uedo-g 


ARE YOU 


SPELLBOUND? 


FIND AND correct the misspelled 
words in the list below. If the word 
is correctly spelled put a “ in the 
space beside it. 


. boundry 
. dessert (food) 
. distroy 
echoe 

. especially 
campaign 
. affectionatly 
. seperate 
. rabitt 
. accommodate 


S*T-A-R-R-E-D W-0-R-D-S 


This column contains only words that appegr in 
this issue of Junior Scholastic. Words starred * 
in this issue are defined here. 


duplicate (DUE-plih-kate). To make 
an exact copy of something. 

drafts. Rough copies; first copies that 
are worked into final form. 

extinet (ehks-TINGKT). No longer 
existing. 

foreeps (FOR-sehps). Small pincers 
or tongs for seizing hold of an object. 

keys. Low islands or reefs. From the 
Spanish cayo. 

monotheistic 
Pronounce the o in mon as in not and 
the th as in think). Believing in only 
one God. From the Greek mono mean- 
ing “one” and theos meaning “god.” 

prehistoric mammals (pre-hihs-TOR- 
ihk MAMM-uhlz. Pronounce the o in 
TOR as in not). A mammal is the high- 
est type of animal. It is warm-blooded 
and feeds its young on milk. Man is a 
mammal. A prehistoric mammal is one 
that existed before men started writing 
history. 


NAMES AND PLACES IN THE NEWS 
(The accented syllable is capitalized.) 


Beersheba (be-uhr-SHE-buh). 

Chapultepee (cha-POOL-tay-pehk). 

Haifa (HIE-fuh). 

Petropolis (pe-TROPP-o-lihs). 

Rio de Janeiro (REE-o day zhah- 
NAY-ro). 

Tel Aviv (TEHL uh-VEEV). 


Secret Service 


(Continued from page 18) 


As a matter of fact, the biggest help- 
ers of the Secret Service are high 
school students. Through our ‘Know 
Your Money’ campaign® thousands 
of teen-agers can spot a bogus bill 
about as quickly as you can spot a 
sour note in It’s Almost Like Falling 
in Love.” 

“From now on,” announced Bib, 
“I'm looking at my money, too. How 
can we tell good money from bad?” 

“Bad coins are fairly easy to spot. 
Feel them—they're greasy. Listen 
to them drop on a hard surface — 
they don’t ring. Look at them — they 
are often dull gray instead of silver, 
and the outer edges are crooked. Cut 
the edge with a knife — this is pos- 
sible on most bad coins. 


BOGUS BILLS 

“In spotting bogus bills, look for 
the following features. If the portrait 
in the center is dull, smudgy, or un- 
naturally white, it’s fake. Look at the 
colored seal — if the saw-tooth points 
are uneven or broken, the bill is bad. 
If the serial number is poorly 
printed, badly spaced, or uneven, it’s 


_ probably a bad bill. This number 


appears twice on front of each bill.” 

“How does one become a Secret 
Service agent?” Tuck wanted to 
know. 

“Our agents must have two years 
of criminal investigating experience 
— usually with a police department 
— before coming to us. They must 
know how to shadow people, how to 
ask questions to get the information 
they want, and how to preserve evi- 


_dence. Being in the Secret Service 


is a 24-hour-a-day job. The crook 
who's trying to cash in on Uncle 
Sam’s cash doesn’t keep office hours.” 

“Golly!” exclaimed Tuck. “I 
wouldn't like to have the Secret 
Service on my heels!” 

“Nor I,” agreed Bib. “By the way,” 
she said to the Chief, “The men who 
guard the President .. .” 

“That's another chapter in the Se- 
cret Service,” stated Chief Maloney. 
“Drop in tomorrow afternoon and 
we'll talk about it.” 

(Next week: Bib and Tuck learn 
about the men who guard the Presi- 


— Gay Heap 
* Write for the free booklet “Know Your Money” 
from the U. S. Secret Service, Washington, D, C. 
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Got your heart set on making the team? Or, on playing 
some extra sets with your favorite partner? 
Then what's holding you back? Your marks? Lack of 
time? Here’s the easy way to make up on both! 
Do your schoolwork on an Underwood Champion Portable 
Typewriter. You'll make a better impression with 
neatly typed lessons and notes. 
You'll even surprise yourself with the speed you'll 
develop on Underwood’s lightning-fast 
keyboard ... every key can be 
adjusted to your individual touch. & 

And you'll take extra pride in or — 
your letters and classroom Z Pf Meat 7 
papers... all legibly typed 
on an Underwood Champion, 


With a Champion at your finger-tips, you'll not only do 
better work, but you'll have more time for sports and other 
activities. Ask your dad to order your Portable Typewriter 
now ...and to be sure it’s an Underwood Champion! 

For illustrated, descriptive folder write to:— 


Underwood Corporation 
Typewriters ... Adding Machines . .. Accounting Machines... 
Carbon Paper ... Ribbons and other Supplies 
Dept. S-1, One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
Underwood Limited. 135 Victoria Street, Toronto 1, Canada 
Sales and Service Everywhere 
TYPEWRITER LEADER Oo F THE wortuoD 


Copyright 1947, Underwood Corporation 
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Big League Stuff 


HIS was a big year for major league 

baseball. With just two weeks of the 
regular season to go, the American and 
National leagues have broken all at- 
tendance records; the New York Giants 
have broken the old New York Yankees’ 
home run record; Johnny Mize of the 
Giants is reaching for Babe Ruth’s 
home run record of 60, set in 1927. 

But the best “break” of all was the 
way Big League Baseball broke through 
the color line. For the first time in the 
history of modern baseball Negroes 
played on Big League teams. The 
Brooklyn Dodgers started the season 
with Jackie Robinson on first base. And 
he is still there, doing his full share, 
both in the field and at bat, to keep the 
Dodgers at the top of the National 
League race. 

If the Dodgers win the National 
League pennant, Jackie will be the first 
Negro ever to play in the World Series. 

You can put down 1947 as the year 
when Big League Baseball, with Sports- 
manship pitching and Fair Play catch- 
ing, scored a fine victory. 


You have asked Jane to go to the 
movies with you. Her little sister asks: 
“May I come, too?” You should: 

A. Let Jane handle it. 

B. Say: “Nobody invited you.” 

C. Say: “Get your mother’s permis- 
sion, and you may come along.” 

A is the right thing to do. 


Each pupil may have a CQ Membership Card with squares for keeping 
scores and pasting Award Stamps. See your teacher for further details. 


1. TROUBLED LAND 


Underline the correct answer to each 
of the following questions. Score 6 
points each. Total, 24. 


1. What solution for Palestine was 
recommended by a majority of 
the members on the special U.N. 
committee? Palestine should be 
a. A Jewish state. 

b. An Arab state. 

c. Divided into Jewish and Arab 
states. 

. What is Zionism? 

a. A plan to make Palestine a 
Jewish nation. 

b. A study of Palestine’s geog- 
raphy. 

c. An Arab society in Palestine. 

. What was the Balfour Declara- 
tion? 

a. The French declaration of 
war against Germany in 1914. 

b. Britain’s promise to make Pal- 
estine a Jewish homeland. 

c. An Arab declaration of war 
against Turkey during World 
War I. 

. What is a DP camp? 

a. A camp for retired policemen. 

b. A European camp for people 
deported from the U. S. 

c. A camp for homeless people 
of Europe. 


My 


2. HOLY LAND 


When you fill in blanks following, 
you will find that each of the six 
names appears in the Bible. Each is a 
place in Palestine or describes Pales- 
tine. All the names contain the letter 
A. The letter A has been filled in in its 
proper place in each name. Fill in the 
other letters. Use the definitions under- 


2. Where is 

U. S. Army Air Force 
training dogs in this 
maneuver? 


dom Train started. 


neath to help you. Score 5 points each. 
Total score, 30. 


. Palestine’s capital. 

. Palestine’s ancient name. 

. City in southern Palestine. 

. River in Palestine. 

. Sea in northern Palestine. 

. Town where Jesus lived as a child. 


My score 


3. PLACES IN THE NEWS 


Score 5 points each. Total, 30. 

1. What defense treaty was signed 
by 19 American nations early this 
month? 

2. Which of these islands does the 
treaty not cover? Greenland? Aleutians? 
Philippines? 

3. In what state is the new Ever- 
glades National Park? 

4. How much does it cost to send 
an air mail letter, weighing a _hali 
ounce or less, from the U. S. to any 
South American nation? 

5. What official were Puerto Ricans 
given the right to elect in July?. 

6. In what state were bones of pre- 
historic mammals recently found? 


My score. 


4. PICTURES TO GUIDE YOU 


Write your answer on the line under 
each picture. Score 4 points each. 
Total, 16. 


My score. 


My total score_____ 


3. What treaty-mak- 
ing conference did a 
he address early this 
month? 


4. This nation holds 
mandate over 
Palestine. 
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DONT SEE ANYBODY ALL THIS WATER 
ELSE, QUICKIE WED AND NONE TO DRINK! 
WHAT | WOULONT GIVE 
FOR A BOTTLE OF 


A DAM HAS BURST ABOVE A SMALL COLLEGE TOWN AND — 
*R.C” AND QUICKIE HAVE SPENT THE DAY RESCUING 


SURVIVORS FROM THE FLOOD! 


CAREFUL, MISS! DONT 
TOUCH THOSE WIRES! 
(LL GIVE YOUA LIFT 


QUICKIE HOLDS THE BOAT ON ITS 
COURSE IN THE ROARING, SEETHING 
FLOOD WATERS. AS THE SMALL CRAFT 
RACES PAST THE POLE, ‘R.C” LUNGES 
AND HOOKS AN IRON BRACE 


.AND A BOTTLE OF 
ROYAL CROWN COLA / 


YOU BOYS 
WONDERFUL. IM 


DID YOU HEAR WHAT SHE HELL GIVE YOU ALL THE CHARLES STARRETT 

SAID, ‘RC’? HER FATHER'S ROYAL CROWN COLA You y \ 

A ROYAL CROWN COLA CAN DRINK ——YOu a \ Columbia Pictures Western Star, says: 
DESERVE IT! i 


YOU RE ON, BUCKEROO! 
RC SURE TASTES BEST 


“*I took the cola taste-test four years 
ago—picked RC best-tasting, It has 
been my favorite ever since!’’ Try it! 
Say, ‘RC for me!’’ That’s the quick 


way to get a quick-up with Royal Crown 
Cola—best by taste-test! 


ROYAL CROWN COLA — 
THE ONLY COLA THATS BEST BY Best by taste-test 
TASTE-TEST/ 


ROVENT URES QUICKIE 
NOWS OUR Boat HOOK! \ HOLD THE 
Vy | NQ HELP THE GAL/ | | 
| | 
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ASPHALT USED /N ANCIENT DAYS WHEN 
NOAH BUILT THE ARK ? 


“HOW DOES AN ATOMIC PILE PRODUCE Vi 
USEFUL HEAT ENERGY ? 


CAN THE POINT OF LIGHT SOMET/MES SEEN INSIDE 
THE CRESCENT MOON 8EA STAR ? 


HOW DOES THE PORCUPINE USE (TS 
BARBED QUILLS FOR DEFENSE ? 


WHEN WAS THE ERUPTION OF A VOLCANO 
LAST WITNESSED IN THE U.S. ? 


ASPHALT /S ALSO KNOWN AS MINERAL PITCH. 
4/7 WAS USED IN VERY FARLY TIMES. 
THE BIBLE SAYS NOAH WAS TO PITCH THE 
ARK INSIDE AND OUT WITH PITCH. 
THERE IS OTHER EVIDENCE OF /TS EARLY USE 
/N THE FOUNDATIONS OF THE PYRAMIDS. 
THERE ARE SEVERAL KINDS OF ASPHALT. 
TRINIDAD ASPHALT COMES FROM “PITCH LAKE” 
AN AREA OF 1/4 ACRES /N TRINIDAD. THIS 
4S THE WORLD'S LARGEST ASPHALT DEPOSIT. 
ANOTHER KINO KNOWN AS ROCK ASPHALT 
1S MINED LIKE ORE. /T 1S FOUND IN SEVERAL 
PARTS OF THE U.S. GILSONITE, ANOTHER 
KIND, 1S SOMETIMES CALLED MINERAL RUBBER. 


INSIDE AN ATOMIC PILE THERE ARE BLOCKS OF GRAPHITE. 
IN CERTAIN PARTS OF THIS GRAPHITE MASS, CANS 
-CONTAINING SLUGS OF URANIUM (NATURAL AND SOME 
FISSIONABLE U-235) ARE INSERTED iN HOLES. 
GRAPHITE HAS THE FACULTY OF SLOWING NEUTRONS, 
THUS GIVING A GREATER NUMBER OF “HITS” ON TAE 
NEIGHBORING FISSIONABLE ATOMS. A CONTINUOUS 
REACTION DEVELOPS IN THE PLE WHICH CAUSES 
THE RELEASE OF ENERGY IN THE FORM OF HEAT. 
THIS HEAT (400 TO 950°F,) MUST BE CARRIED OFF 
OR THE PILE WILL MELT; , a > 
Z = 


ASPHALT 4S ALSO DERIVED FROM Pee 
PETROLEUM BY A CHEMICAL PROCESS. 
ITS USE FOR SURFACING ROADS /S 


CONTROL RODS 
OF BORON STEEL 7 
NEUTRONS. te 
US 4 OUT 
POSITION orm Z Mh 


| RATE OF REACTION 


A THICK SHIELDING OF LEAD 


WELL KNOWN. (T /S ALSO USED iN 
MAKING ASPHALTUM PAINTS AND 
VARNISHES AND AS A COMPOUND- 
ING MATERIAL FOR RUBBER, 


OR RAYPROOF CONCRETE weaTep ( FOR 
REQUIRED AS PROTECTION G AiR HOME 
FROM DEADLY RADIOACTIVE OR AND 
NO STAR 1S EVER SEEN INSIDE THE CRESCENT) PAYS THAT ARE RELEASEDLY WATER one ay 


MOON BECAUSE STARS ARE MILLIONS OF MILES 
BEVOND THE ORBITS OF MOON AND EARTH. 
ASTRONOMERS SAY THAT THE POINT OF L/GHT 
SOMETIMES SEEN /NSIDE THE THE CRESCENT /S 
MOST L/K ELV A GLINT OF SUNLIGHT STRIKING 


ti 


A PILE CAN BE JUST A FEW FEET 
HIGH OR OF MUCH LARGER SIZE. 


THE PEAK OF ONE OF THE MOON'S HIGHEST 
FT. ALT.) MOUNTAINS. 


THE ‘CRESCENT 
SUNLIGHT ON 
“(Moons OUTER EDGE . 


THE PORCUPINE DOES NOT SHOOT /TS QUILLS. THEY 

ARE JABBED. WITH A QUICK SIDE MOVEMENT OF ITS TAIL 
AND BODY INTO AN ENEMY AT CLOSE RANGE, THE 

———S AY QUILLS ARE EASILY DETACHED FROM THE 

PORCUPINE. THUS THE BARBED POINTS 

My AHOLD THEM FIRMLY IN THE ENEMYS FLESH. 


IT IS A GNAWING MAMMAL AND FEEDS CHIEFLY 
OW THE BARK OF TREES. /T REACHES A LENGTH 
m OF 3 FT- AND A WEIGHT OF 3070 40 LBS. 
/T SHOULD NOT BE CONFUSED WITH THE HEDGEHOG, 
AN INSECT-EATING MAMMAL OF SMALLER SIZE. 


IN CALIFORNIA. 


MT. LASSEN, A 


MT. LASSEN (S OW THE BORDER 
OF SHASTA AND PLUMAS COUNTIES 


THE ERUPTION OF AVOLCANO WAS LAST 
SEEN IN THE U.S. IN MAY, (9/5. THIS WAS 


/T HAS BECOME KNOWN AS *ouR ONLY LIVE 4 
VOLCANO BECAUSE SOME SMOKE AND STEAM ¥&% 

OCCASIONALLY ISSUE FROM /TS CRATER. BUT 
THERE ARE SEVERAL OTHER VOLCANIC PEAKS 
IN THE U.S. THAT SHOW SLIGHT 


VOLCANIC PEAK, 10,465 FT; ALTITUDE. 
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Movie Essay Contest 
"Life with Father’ 


Have you seen the new movie Life 
with Father yet? If not, don’t miss it! 

Life with Father is a wonderful 
movie. But we have a special reason 
for saying don’t miss it. 

Scholastic Magazines and Warner 
Brothers are holding a contest for the 


25 


teacher for a rules booklet. 


Hear Ye! Hear Ye! 


Each year Scholastic Magazines hold a competition called Scholastic 
Writing Awards. There is a junior division for students in the 6th, 7th, 8th, 
and 9th grades, with cash prizes for the best entries. You may enter poems, 
short stories, essays, international letters, and journalism stories in the 
Awards. We shall tell you more about each of these groups of entries in 
future issues of Junior Scholastic. The competition will close by March 5. 
Entries should be sent to: Scholastic Writing Awards, 220 East 42d St., 
New York 17, N. Y. Be sure to know the rules before you start. Ask your 


best essay comparing life in America 
as shown in the film Life with Father 
with life in America today. 

Two groups of prizes will be award- 
ed. Group I will be for students in the 
6th,.7th, 8th, and 9th grades. Group II 
will be for students in the 10th, 11th, 
and 12th grades. 

First prize in each group will be 
$50; second prize, $40; third, $30; 
fourth, $20; fifth, $10. There will be 
25 prizes of $4 each for honorable 
mention. 


WHAT TO WRITE ABOUT 


In writing your essay, pick out one 
or two things about life in the 1880s 
and compare them to the same things 
in 1947. Here are some topics you 
might choose from: _ transportation, 
dress, manners, business life, the home. 
You may also choose other subjects. 

Your essay should not be longer than 
500 words. It should be typed or writ- 
ten clearly in ink on one side of the 
paper only. 

On a separate piece of paper write 
your name. home address, age, school, 
and grade. Mail this and the essay to: 
“Life with Father” Contest, Scholastic 
Magazines, 220 East 42nd St., New 
York 17, N. Y. The envelope must be 
postmarked no later than midnight, 
December 15, 1947. 

Winners of the contest will be an- 
nounced in the January 19th issue of 
Scholastic Magazines. 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


“Tops, don’t miss. ~“Worthwhile. 
“Save your money. 


Drama:“““ Great Expectations. “Red 
Stallion. ““The Unfinished Dance. ““The 
Hucksters. ““I Know Where I’m Going. 
¥’Magic Town. “Repeat Performance. 
“Deep Valley. “Duel in the Sun. 

Comedy: ““Life with Father. “““Mir- 
acle on 34th Street. ““The Bachelor ande 
the Bobby-Soxer. ““Dear Ruth. ““Wel- 
come Stranger. ““The Secret Life of Wal- 
ter Mitty. “Honeymoon. “Something in 
the Wind. ““It Happened on 5th Avenue. 
¥¥”The Ghost and Mrs. Muir. 

Mystery: ““*“Crossfire. ““Green for 
Danger. 

Musical: ““Song of Love. “New Or- 
leans. “Fiesta. 

Western: “Cheyenne. 


WESTERN ELECTRIC—MAKER OF BELL TE 


TELEPHONES BY THE MILLIONS 


In the 65 years that it has been a unit of 
the Bell System, Western Electric has 
mode more than 45,000,000 telephone 
sets .. . tens of thousands of switchboards 
- « « enough wire to stretch to the sun 
. ++ and a thousand and one other items 
of telephone equipment. 


BY LAND, SEA AND AIR 


Telephone supplies flow in a never-ending 
stream from Western Electric’s 29 distrib- 
uting houses throughout the country. A 
mobile army of highly trained specialists 
is on the move, too, installing equipment 
in telephone central offices from coast to 
coast. 


LEPHONES 


FROM PENCILS TO POLES 


As the Bell System’s unit of supply, Western 
Electric is also one of the largest buyers in the 


United States. Its purchases include products 
ranging from pencils to telephone poles, from 
pen points to automobil Filling these orders 
keeps workers busy all over the world. 


Western Electric, maker of your Bell telephone, works shoulder-to- 
shoulder with the Telephone Company in bringing you and your family 
the best telephone service in the world. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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Swell Models 


WO LUKURY Tax 


ALL TIME 
GUARANTEE 


“WFP 


MODEL 


Cleverly Combines : 
convenient half 
size for Pocket or 
Purse with full 
Size when Open 
for Writing. 


. 


A PRODUCT OF 
B-B Pon 4 €o., Fne., 


HOLLYWOOD 38, CALIF. 


Short Shots 


“Whom do you rate tops — Ted Wil- 
liams, Joe DiMaggio or Hank Green- 
berg?” asks Terry Stenberg, of Milton, 
Mass. 

My pick is DiMaggio. Ted will prob- 
ably wind up the season with more 
home runs and a fatter batting average. 
But Joe is a far better fielder and, most 
important of all, a far greater team 
player. 


difference between the Yankees and 
the Red Sox this year was Joe DiMaggio. 

As for Hank, the news is sad. He’s 
about through as a big leaguer. In his 
prime he was every bit as good as Ted 
or Joe. But he has slowed up to a walk. 
Too bad, too. Hank is a wonderful guy. 
I know. Before he came up to the big 
time, I used to pitch against him in the 
sand lots. 

Oddity. Bill Rigney, the N. Y. Giants’ 
crack second baseman, used to be bat 
boy for Oakland in the Pacific Coast 
League. His favorite Oakland player 
was a big catcher named Erie Lom- 
bardi— who is now his teammate on 
+the Giants! 

Complaint. Charlie Kimball, of Leo- 
minster (Mass.) High School, wants to 
know why I didn’t mention Earl Torger- 
son, Boston Braves first baseman in my 
list of star rookies (Apsil 28 column). 

Well, Charlie, back in April the dope 
on Torgy was that he’d never be able 
to hit curve-ball pitching. He fooled the 
experts, all right. While he still has a 
long way to go, he has proven he can 
hit big-league pitching—and for dis- 
tance, too. 

Gentlemen. It doesn’t pay to be a gen- 
tleman — at least not in baseball. Ask 
Peewee Reese, Dodger shortstop. In one 
of the Dodgers’ big games this summer, 


A famous manager told me that the 


Bo Brown in the Christian Science Moniin 


“Bring that here this minute, Uncle 
Bill is already late for the game.” 


Peewee reached first on a base on balls. 

Dixie Walker, the next batter, swung 
hard at a pitch, and let go of his bat. 
The “lumber” flew all the way down 
to first. Reese, the gentleman, stepped 
off the base to pick up the bat for Dixie. 
And do you know what the nasty catch- 
er did—he threw the ball quickly to 
the first baseman and Peewee was 
tagged out! 

At least one athlete we know can’t 
boast he wears the pants in his family. 
That would be Frankie Parker, the tennis 
player. He proved it in one of the 
early rounds of a tournament at Spring 
Lake, N. J. He took the court wearirg 
his wife’s shorts! 

It was all a mistake, of course. Upon 
opening his bag in the locker room, 
Frankie discovered he had packed his 
wife’s shorts instead of his own. By this 
time, it was too late to do anything 
about it. So Frankie, a brave guy, 
slipped ‘em on and went out to do com- 
bat. 

Good night. For a bargain in the way 
of night baseball games, try the Boston 
Braves’ “special.” For $4.50, here’s what 
you get — dinner at a leading hotel, a 
cab ride to the ball park, a reserved 
seat for the game, and a cab back to 
the hotel. What, no chocolate malted? 

Won world. In 22 years of football, 
basketball, and baseball coaching at Ste- 
vens High School (Claremont, New 
Hampshire), Clarence P. Parker has 
won 679 games and lost 201, for a per- 

~centage of .691. Anyone know of a bet- 
ter coaching record? 

Time marches on. Can you remember 
who won the American League batting 
title last season and which two football 
teams played in the Rose Bowl? And 


} can you name Joe Louis’ last oppon- 


ent? 
— Herman L. Masin, Sports Editor 
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FUN 


Trickey Ones 


Look what happens when you pulti- 
ply ones progressively: 


lxl=1 

llx1ll = 121 

111 x 111 = 12321 

1111 x 1111 = 1234321 

11111 x 11111 = 123454321 

111111 x 111111 = 12845654321 
1111111 x 1111111 = 1234567654321 


Riddle Me This 


1. What can go up a chimney down 
but not down a chimney up? 

2. What is often brought to the table, 
often cut, but never eaten? 

3. What is in-visible but never out 
of sight? + 

4. Why is the sun like a good loaf 
of bread? 

5. What is yours yet is used most 
often by others? 


Leapfrog 

There’s nothing like a good old-fash- 
ioned game of leapfrog. Here we have 
six frogs sitting on toadstools. As you 
will notice, there is one toadstool un- 
occupied. The object of this game of 
leapfrog is to get the black frogs and 
the white frogs to change places in ‘no 
more than seven leaps. The blacks on 
5, 6 and 7 must end up on 2, 3 and 4. 
And the whites must end up on 5, 6 


Coming & Going 
These seven words have something 
in common. Can you discover what it is? 


DEER RAM TRAP 
REEL WOLF MEAT 


Mixed Relations 


1. If John’s uncle’s sister is not his 
aunt, who is she? 

2. “Haven't we met before?” said the 
gentleman to the lady. “I think we 
have,” she replied, “for your mother 
was my mother’s only daughter.” Were 
they related? 


3. A big Indian and a little Indian 
were walking down the road. The little 
Indian was the son of the big Indian 
but the big Indian was not the father 
of the little Indian. Who was the big 
Indian? 


All answers on page 31 
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ANOTHER JIM WISE REAL-LIFE SPORTS STORY 


Wan. 


WHAT'S THIS MAYBE IT'UD 
SECRET SHORTY'S }HELP US WIN THE 
GOT, MR. WISE? / TOURNAMENT / 


RIGHT, FELLAS / 
SHORTY'S WEARING 


) WHAT MR. WISE TOLD THE GUYS: 


HERE'S WHY "P-F” G/VES YOU MORE STAYING POWER: 


1. THIS RIGID WEDGE KEEPS THE BONES OF THE FOOT 
IN THEIR NATURAL, NORMAL POSITION. 


2. THIS SPONGE RUBBER CUSHION ASSURES COM- oT 
FORT FOR THE SENSITIVE AREA OF THE FOOT. ne 


“MEANS POSTURE FOUNDATION... A PATENTED 
FEATURE FOUND ONLY IN CANVAS SHOES MADE BY 


B.F. Goodrich ano HOOD RUBBER CO. 


* TRADE MARK] 


THE LAST DAY OF THE TOURNAMENT 


BOY, WE'VE GOT YESSIR, THIS 
THE FASTEST TEAM GAME CINCHES THE 
TOURNAMENT / 


SURE 
\WINS THE CUP! 


| 

SHORTY GO! £f>-4)) PEP! 
PRETTY SURPRISED THAT Look LIke 
KEEP UP THAT } US IN ON gt ne 
SPEED ? THE SECRET! a f 
| *P-F" CANVAS SHOES. 
Pe MR. WISE ! 

ENE 

| 
OXFORDS —_[*THAT'S RIGHT. “P-F” 
|FOR GYM AND \surE ADDS ‘PEP’ TO 
COURT GAMES, YyouR GAME.” 
S FOR GYM | 


No Savvy! 
Two boy scouts were hiking through 
the woods. Suddenly one stopped and 
sighed sadly. 
“What's the matter?” asked his friénd. 
“Nothing,” replied the first. “But I do 
wish we had Emily Post with us.” 
The second scout was puzzled. 
“Why?” he asked. 


“Because I think we took the wrong 
fork.” 


Nancy Engstrom, Edina School, Minneapolis, Minn, 


Fussy 


A little boy scattered some bread 
crumbs on the sidewalk for the birds. 


Soon two swallows down. 
The first ignored the pile, but the second 
fell on it and started devouring the 
bread crumbs. Finally, the second swal- 
low noticed his friend standing by with 
a bored expression and asked, “What's 
wrong? You dieting?” 
“Oh, no,” said the first swallow. 
“But I only eat whole wheat bread.” 
Janis Grant, Loundesboro School, St. Clair, Ala. 
Rushed 
Father: Who was that you weré 
talking to for an hour by the gate? 
Daughter: Jane Smith—she didn’t 
have time to come in. 


Mona Roberts, Clark School, Detroit, Mich. 


ows...L00K WHO 
FOR COACHES / 


Think of it! Sammy Baugh and Sid Luckman give 
you tips on touchdown passing . .. Don Hutson 
shows you how to snag passes ... Ken Strong shows 
you how to kick ...Chet Gladchuk shows you how 
a big-time center does his job. 

It’s all there in this easy-to-read comic book —a 
hundred action pictures in color, taken from Spalding’s 
thrilling movie “Inside Football.” 

Be the first of your gang to know the “inside dope” 
on heads-up football. Win games for your team. 
Send for your comic book today. Fill in coupon now. 
Be sure to enclose 5c to cover postage and handling. 


SEND FOR TODAY 


SiO LUCKMAN 
CHICAGO BEARS 


SPALDING 


The name that’s 
OFFICIAL with America 


Hl A. G. Spalding & Bros., Dept. S. | 
| 19 Beekman Street, New York 8, N. Y. 
| Send me a copy of “Inside Football” comic 
| book by return mail. I enclose 5e (in coin or 
| stamps) to cover postage and handling. 
L 


Junior Writers 


EADERS of Junior Scholastic in the 

6th through 9th. grades are invited 
to send us their poems, essays, short 
stories, and letters. These should not be 
longer than 500 words. 

We will publish the best original 


writings sent in by our readers in the 


“Junior Writers” column. Pupils whose 
writings are “published will receive the 
Junior Scholastic Certificate of Merit 
and a JSA button. 

Each contribution must be signed by 
your teacher, saying that it is your 
original work. Contributions should be 
sent to: Junior Writers Editor, Scholastic 
Magazines, 220 East 42 St., New York 
City, N. Y. 


Our Hill | 

Listen, listen, to the silver whisper of 
the leaves 

Filling the air with soft rustling music, 

Each bough beckoning the wind into 
its branches. 

Firs of most exquisite quality cover 
the sides 

Of this, our pinnacle and haven, with 
plush greenness 

Relieved, here and there, with blos- 


soms pink and white. 
This is our hill. 


This is our hill for we were the ones 
who loved it best. 

Best for its serenity; escape from all 
the chaos of the world; 

Best for its peaceful valley at our feet 
and 

Happiness we found there. 


Each moment passes, with increasing 
impatience swelling in me 

For the time that we may climb our 
hill’s quiet summit 

There to notice the rolling land with 
doll-like strips 

Of verdant pasture and luxuriant farm- 
land 

And red and white dots of houses, 
and roads like liquid gold 

Winding, curving, stretching to an 
unknown somewhere. 

This is our hill’s kingdom. ~ 


Each moment of our happiness there 

Brings to me now memories of the most 
treasured kind 

Of deep unmentioned sorrows thrown to 
the four winds; 

Of countless minutes— hours, spent 
lying on the moist, sweet earth 

Drinking in the beauty, peace, serenity 
of our hill. 


Molly Tuttle, 9th Grade 
Scarsdale (N. Y.) High School 
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quiz-word 


It takes 28 words to complete this puzzle. 
Score 3¥2 points for each word you get right, 
and see how close you can come to the high 
score of 98. 


1. Club used to strike ball in baseball. 

4. Dirt containing metal. 

5. To melt or fuse metal. 

7. Work. 

8. Past tense of light. 

Masculine pronoun. 

11. Obstacle. 

13. Is in debt. 

16. 4th tone of musical scale. 

17. To make solid. 

18. Square of coarse woven cloth. ° 

20. The and Clarke Expedition 
of 1846. 

2. Very long time. 

23. Confederate general. 


Deadly explosive weapon. 

. Plural of is. 

. Recounts. 

. Thus. 

A soft metal. 

Religious group that wants Palestine 
as homeland. 

. Republican Senator who co-sponsored 
new labor bill. 

10. Exclamation of surprise or joy. 

12. Abbr. for Georgia. 

14. Snakelike fish. 

15. One of most important alloys. 

18. Where miners work. 

19. Like. 

21. Sorrow. 


No 


Answers in Teacher Edition this week; in pupil 
edition next week. 


Answers to Last Week's Puzzle 


ACROSS: l-car; 4-nod; 7-America; 9-presi- 
dent; 1l-tent; 12-each; 13-add; 14-nee; 15-shoes; 
19-ore; 20-cobra; 22-via; 24-rap; 27-inns; 29- 
acme; 30-MacArthur; 32-Negroes; 33-era; 34-pre. 

DOWN: l1-cared; 2-amends; 3-rest; 4-ride; 5- 
oceans; 6-dance; 8-R. I.; 9-P.T.A.; 10-the; 16-hoo; 
17-orb; 18-e’er; 20-cancer; 21-archer; 22-vim; 23- 
inane; 25-amuse; 26-per; 28-saga; 29-atop; 31-rr. 


~ 


When You Wear BALL-BAND- 
CANVAS SPORT SHOES 


You’ll say they’re the finest, 

most comfortable shoes you 
ever wore, because they fit right, and 
they’re made right inside and out! 
Put on a pair, see how light they are, 
how springy your feet feel. Do that 
today ... go to the store where you 
see the Red Ball trade-mark. 


Ask to See Ball-Band 


ARCH-GARD Shoes 
The ARCH-GARD sup- 
ports your feet at the 3 vi- 
tal points where feet need 
protection most, as the dia- 
gram at the left shows. It 
relieves strain and fatigue. 
You can enjoy ARCH- 
GARD support only in 
BALL-BAND Canvas 
Sport Shoes. Look fer 
the name BALL-BAND 
ARCH-GARD 
on the 
insole. 


us 
PAT OFF 


Look For The Red Ball 
In the Store and on 
The Sole of the 


MISHAWAKA RUBBER & WOOLEN MFG. COMPANY, Mishawaka, Indiane 
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For Your Guidance 
When Ordering Stamps 

Scholastic Magazines accept stamp advertisements 
only from reliable and trustworthy stamp dealers. 
Our readers are advised to read an advertisement 
carefylly before sending money for stamps. If the 
advertisement mentions the word ‘‘approvals,” the 
stamp dealer will send you in addition to any 
free stamps or stamps you pay for in advance, e 
selection of other stamps known as “approvals.” 
Each of these “approval” stamps has o price clearly 
marked. If you keep any of the “approval” stamps 
you must pay for them and return the ones you 
do not wish to oa. lf you do not intend to 
buy any of the ae stamps return them 
promptly, being a ul to write your name and 
address in the upper left-hand corner of the 
envelope in which you return the stamps. 


Positively Greatest 


FREE OFFER 


Latest Scott's International 
$6.00 stamp album—cover- 
ing entire world, contains 
36,000 illustrated descrip- 
tive spaces; Scott's 1948 
Standard $7.00 catalogues 
“Philately’s Encyclopedia”’ 
—absolutely FREE to appli- 
cants for foreign approvals 
becoming customers. 


BARGAIN STAMP SERVICE 


SantaAna + California 


“STAMP FINDER’’! 


FREE! --VALUABLE STAMP FINDER! Send 
today for big new e 
cult stam 


and the they come 
from fine 


ket of ftascinat 
\“ = prus, including mai 
animale ic. ny 


Newfoundland, Patt 
strange scenes, 
ants postage 


a 
cain list inc 
ones STAMP COMPANY, Box 594, CALAIS. MAINE 


$10.00 WORTH OF 
WOW FUN — ONLY 


00 Foreig: 


Stamos 


What a treasure hunt! Big park 
just as rec ceived. from foreign missions, other sources. In- 
cludes Stamps from Africa, South America, Free French, 


etc. Includes airmails, commemora- 
* worth up to 50c. This offer sent for 10c 
APPLICANTS ONLY—one to #8 


Cape Juby, 
and star 
to "hPPROV AL 


— r 


JAMESTOWN STAMP CO., Dept. 12, Jamestown, N. Y. 


itulty Mustrated! United States 
Stam =. bar gains in Packets. Albums 
8 Supplies. Special Otters! 


HARRIS & 6 €O., 107 Transit Bidg., BOSTON, MASS. 


FREE! ROOSEVELT TRIANGLE! ! 


These beautiful Monaco triangles honor President Roose- 
velt. We're giving. away—absolutely free—to ap- 
proval applicants. scarce—write for oe 


GRAMATAN ‘STAMP co., 
Box 1002 Church Street Annex, New Morte 8, N. Y. 


DIFFERENT STAMPS 


50 WILL BE SENT ABSOLUTELY FREE FREE 


to applicants for our fine U.S. and Foreign Approvals 

Selections for beginning and advanced Collectors. 
CHADAKOIN STAMPS, wn, New York 

FREE Surprise package of Stamps 12 different 

Countries, 1 Watermark Detector, 1 Perfora- 

tion Gauge, supply of Stamp Hinges, 1 Approval sheet 

for duplicate Stamps, 1 rare triangle. To Approval Ap- 


plicants sending 3c Postage. BELAIR STAMP CO., 
1949 Belair Road. Baltimore 13, Md. 


ACT NOW! Globular Packet RUSHI! 
Nicaragua Diamond-shaped (bi-color), Marq 
Australia, Inini, Andorra, Hyderabad, Fiume. (bi- color, 
Macao, Cape Verde, Dahomey (scenic), M Stamp, etc. 
Many other odd stamps z,! Snetased in our packet to ap- 
proval applicants sendir to cover mailing costs. 

INDEPENDENT STAMP MART 
11 Harrison Ave., Dept. S., Everett 49, Mass. 


ROCK OF GIBRALTAR PACKET FREE 


A nice collection of stamps from Gibraltar, the mightiest 
in the world—also New Zeal Centennial — 


ortress 

British Uganda — French Colonials — Colo- 

alal — West indies — South 
jus sample copy Philatc 
for postage. EMPI 
Toronto 5, Canada. 


ic Mon 
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New Air Mails 


ITH the issuance last month of two 

new U. S. air mail stamps, the Post 
Office Department has completed its 
group of three air mail stamps — 5c, 
10c, and 15c. 

The 5¢ stamp is for air mail to any 
point in the United States, territories 
anc possessions. The color of this stamp 
is carmine. 

The 10¢ stamp is to be used on air 
mail to South and Central American 
countries where the 10¢ rate (per half 
ounce or fraction thereof) is in effect. 
The building pictured on the stamp 
(see cut below) is the Pan erican 
Union Building in Washington, D. C. 

The most interesting design of the 
three is on the 15¢ stamp, green in 


STATES POSTAGE 


color, and showing the skyline of the 
southern tip of Manhattan Island, New 
York City, with the Statue of Liberty 
looming in the left foreground. A Con- 
stellation appears in the sky and a tug- 
boat on the water. 

The 15¢ stamp is for use on air mail 
to points in Europe and the Middle 
East. 

The designer of the stamp, Leon 
Helguera, worked from a photograph 
of the Manhattan skyline taken from a 
ferry boat, and from the original model 
of the Statue of Liberty made by the 
sculptor, Frederic Bartholdi, in 1877. 
This model is three feet high and is in 
the possession of the New York His- 
torical Society. 


25,000 WORDS 
TO 


DICTIONARY 


You’ve Always Wanted 


Here it is—that big, up-to-date Webster Dic- 
tionary you've always needed; chockfull of 
important definitions and interesting facts that 
will improve your vocabulary and increase 
your store of knowledge. Just send 25¢ and 
two empty 5c PLANTERS SALTED PEANUT BAGS 
or two 5¢ PLANTERS JUMBO BLOCK WRAPPERS. 


PLANTERS PEANUTS 
Dept. 15-S, Wilkes Barre, Pa. 


STAMPS 


100 WORLDWIDE 


F R E E ! DIFFERENT STAMPS 


Free to Approval Applicants, Big lists included. 
W. C. Bookman, Box 145-H, Maplewood, N. J. 


VATICAN CITY! 1946 issues, uncan- 

* celled set. ALL FREE 
to serious approval applicants only for 5¢ mailing 
charges. BOISVERT, 2629 So. Dakota Ave., N.E., 
Washington, D. C. 


29 FRENCH COLONIES 10c 


mint stamps from 29 different 
colonies. Only with foreign approvals. 


SADLEZ po River, N. J. 


A-Z PACKET 


inia, Afghanistan, Monaco 
ibar, etc. Only 10¢ to A 
10c for an extra pei 


LAKEWOOD STAMP co. 
15102 LANNING AVE. EWOOD 7, OHIO 


30 BEAUTIFUL AIRMAILS 107 


100 Diff. Airmails $1.00; 200 Diff. Airmails $3.00. 
Selected sets at reduced prices on approval. 
LOUIS MORRISON, Dept. C, Milmont Park, Po. 


ADEN to ZANZIBAR 
40 DIFFERENT British Empire from ADEN to ZANZ!I- 


BAR including Cyprus, Malta, Dominica and others. 
ONLY Sc with pictorial & commemorative approvals 


LYMAN Co., Dept. 23A Box 139,C.S.A. NY. C8 
to approval aplicants. 


BRANDWEIN STAMP CO., Box 92R, Bayonne, N.J. 


DIFFERENT 
INDIA 


Advertisements in Junior Scholastic are guides 
to education, health or fun. They are worthy 
of your attention. Please remember to mention 
Junior Scholastic when writing to advertisers. 
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Kids Are Like That 


The patter of little feet was heard at 
the head of the stair. The party hostess 
motioned for silence. 

“Listen,” she cooed. “The children 
are going to deliver their goodnight 
message. It always does something to 
me when I hear them.” 

There was a moment of hushed ex- 
pectancy. Then from the head of the 
stairs: “Hey, Mom, Willie found an- 


other bedbug.” 


Shirley Oberto, Antlers (Colo.) School 


Harvard Accent 


A question in a physiology examina- 
tion read: “How may one obtain a good 
posture?” 

The little country boy wrote, “Keep 


the cows off and let it grow.” 
Shirley Oberto, Antlers (Colo.) School 


Can 
TRIM, STURDY 


PLASTIC WOOD 


PLASTIC WOOD molds right into the 
lines of your model. Won't chip, crack or 
split! Handles like putty... hardens into 
wood.Can be carved, sawed and sanded. 
Ready to use. Takes dope or paint. 


YOU'LL WANT Plastic Wood Solvent, too! 
Makes o perfect filler when mixed with 
Plastic Wood. Solvent removes Plastic 
Wood from tools and hands. Solvent is 
olso used as a dope thinner! 


FREE BOOKLET... 

“Slick New Tricks for Building 
Better Model Planes."’ Ask your 
local model dealer or write Boyle- 
Midway Inc., 22 E. 40th St., 


New York 16, N.Y. 

Swell — 
for patching 
broken balsa! 

Tube or Can 


U.S. PAT, OFF. 


PLASTIC WOOD 


A CELLULOSE FIBRE FILLER 


Wrong Number 


A doctor and a patient were talking 
in the doctor’s office. “Doctor,” said the 
patient, “I keep hearing a buzzing sound 
anc my stomach feels strange also.” 

Doctor: “We will take an x-ray.” 

When the doctor saw a telephone in 
the patient’s stomach, he said, “That 
accounts for the buzzing sound. The 
receiver is off the hook.” ° 

Quintin Hughes, Jr. H. S., Crawford, Nebraska 


Low Voltage 


Joe: And so you notice something 
electric about me? 
Jane: Yes, you're as cold as a re- 


frigerator. 
Geneva French, Wheatley (Ark.) H. 8. 


With or Without Salt 


In spite of the protests of the farmer's 
wife, a traveling salesman insisted on 
demonstrating an electric vacuum clean- 
er. He went out in the yard and brought 
back a shovel full of dirt which he scat- 
tered over the furniture and rugs. Just 
as he finished, the farmer walked in 
and demanded to know what was going 
on. 

The salesman said, “I am demonstrat- 
ing this fine electric vacuum cleaner to 
your wife, and I'll eat every particle of 
this dirt I've put on your floors and 
furniture if the machine fails to pick it 
up. 

The farmer smiled wryly and walked 
into the kitchen, returning a few min- 
utes later with a bottle of ketchup and 
a jar of mustard. “Well,” he said, “I 
guess youd better start eating — we 
don’t have any electricity here.” 

Robert Haulan, Corkery School, Chicago, Il. 


Joke of the Week 


A farmer and a professor were riding 
side by side on a train. After a while, 
both of them tired of conversation. “Just 
to pass the time away,” said the pro- 
fessor, “let’s have a game of riddles. If 
I have one you can’t answer, I'll give 
you a dollar and vice versa.” 

“That’s fine,” replied the farmer, 
“but you are better educated than I am. 
So, do you mind if I give you only fifty 
cents?” 

“All right,” answered the professor. 
“You go first.” 

“Well,” queried the farmer, “what 
has three legs walking anc two legs fly- 
ing?” 

“I don’t know,” said the professor. 
“Here’s your dollar. Now what’s the an- 
swer?” 

“I don’t know either,” came back the 
farmer. “Here’s your fifty cents.” 

Skippy Frederickson, Cornwall-on-Hudson (N. Y.) H. 8 


Pearls of Wisdom 


Patient: Gee, Doc, do I feel terrible. 
Yesterday I ate a dozen oysters. 

Doctor: Were they fresh? 

Patient: I don’t know. 

Doctor: What did they look like when 
you opened them? 

Patient: Oh! You mean I should have 
opened them? 

Norman Vogel, P. S. 225, Brooklyn 24, N. ¥. 


Answers to FUN PARADE (p. 27) 


Riddle Me This. (1) Umbrella: (2) deck of 
cards; (3) the letter “i”; (4) it’s light when it 
rises; (4) your name. 

Leapfrog. No. 2 jumps to No. 1. No. 5 jumps to 
No. 2. No. 3 jumps to No 5. No, 6 jumps to No. 3. 
No. 4 jumps to No. 6. No, 7 jumps to No. 4. No. 2 
jumps to No. 7. 

Coming & Going. Each of the seven words 
makes a word when read backwards. For example, 
DEER becomes REED when read backwards. 

Mixed Relations. (1) Mother. (2) Mother and 
son. (3) Mother of the little Indian. 


Your Shoes 
are Showing! 


Embarrassing, 


SHINOLA 


Shinola’s scientific combination 
of oily waxes helps keep shoes 
fiexible—and new-looking longer. 

easy to apply and eco- 


good groom- 
‘EM SHIN- 


Shinola is 
2 nomical to buy. For 


ing and longer wear — KEEP 
ING WITH SHINOLA. 
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BEHIND every touchdown is a mountain 
of careful planning, practice and energy— 
the kind of energy you get from sound 
conditioning and sound foods. And when 
it comes to energy food—food that builds 
stamina and restores the energy lost in a 
hardbruising game—PLANTERS PEANUTS 
top the food scoreboard. They’re touch- 
down-high in flavor, freshness and vita- 
‘mins. Get them in the big 5c PLANTERS 
bag, the biggest energy buy on the mar- 
ket. And, for another delicious energy 
treat, try a 5c PLANTERS JUMBO BLOCK. 
Make PLANTERS PEANUTS and PLANTERS 
JUMBO BLOCK your favorite energy touch- 
down combination. 


WANT A BIG DICTIONARY?... See special PLANTERS offer in this issue! 
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Interview with E. B. F. 


What Teachers Can Expect 


from a Major Maker of Educational Films 


IRMLY and attractively ensconced 

in their new home—ex-First Na- 
tional Bank of Wilmette, Illinois — 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., 
greeted us with open archives. For three 
hours we toured the plant and talked 
shop to the men who turn out EBF 
films. By the time we left we knew one 
thing: When you make a good educa- 
tional film you—and an impressive 
number of educators — think not twice 
but several hundred times before you 
start, while you're making it, and right 
up ’til the last wheeze is removed from 
the sound track. And you think, first, 
last, and always in terms of a teacher 
and a class. 

Founded originally in 1929 as a 
Western Electric subsidiarv. the nres- 
ent Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 
Inc.. was known as Classroom 
Films until 1948. At that time it became 
afhliated with the University of Chi- 
cago through its present parent com- 
pany. Encyclopaedia Britannica 
though the name has changed, EBF’s 
operations are actually based on 18 
vears’ experience. This continuity is 
evident in the person of Dr. V. C. 
Arnsniger, executive vice president of 
EBF formerly ERPI’s director. 

EBF’s philosophy, in a nutshell. is 
this: When you make a classroom film 
you make it for teaching. You make it 
so that students can learn something 
better ard faster than they could with- 
out the film. To do this you must know 
teaching, you must know your subject, 
and you must know how to make a 
movie. 


How They Do It 

“You might say we're all practicing 
teachers here,” said one of EBF’s ex- 
ecutives. “Practically everyone at Bri- 
tannica has had teaching experience — 
several years of it on different levels. 
Most of us have degrees in education, 
tco.” 

Besides being experienced teachers, 
EBF-ers keep in constant touch with 
schools and current teaching methods. 
For instance, before any EBF film is 
n.ade, researchers go over the whole 
field of textbooks and courses of study 
on the subject. They consult with cur- 
riculum specialists, too, so they'll know 
not only how teachers present the ma- 
terial at the time, but how thevl be 
presenting it five or ten years hence. 

Not content to see what is done in 


This is the second article in our series on edu- 
cational film producers. 


schools, EBF delves into the subject 
matter itself. Each film is made under 
the supervision of an Associate in Re- 
search and Production, an EBF staff 
member, When a film is assigned the 
Associate “takes a course” in the ma- 
terial to go in the film. And as a fur- 
ther check for authenticity, each EBF 
film is prepared in collaboration with 
a well-known authority. 


EBF FILMS 


How about the films themselves? 
Where does the teacher-and-class em- 
phasis fit into the actual production of 
a film? EBF’s answer is that teachers 
and students dictate every bit of film 
technique used in an EBF film. 

Usually it requires a good deal of 
technique simply to record an event. 
If, as in EBF’s case, you want a teach- 
ing “slant,” your job is more complex. 
For example, EBF has three new color 
films on painting techniques. (See next 
page.) For these films, EBF had to 
ccmpress into ten minutes the painting 
of pictures which took several hours 
or several months. In addition, the 
viewer's attention had to be focused, 
via the camera, on the growth of the 
p«inting and the techniques used. To 
do this EBF had to devise a special 
camera boom. 

We said above that EBF insists upon 
authenticity where a script is con- 
cerned. This is equally true when it 
comes to production. Fo. this reason, 
most of EBF’s films are made “on loca- 
tion.” Location, for EBF, can mean 
anything from a poultry farm to a post- 
man’s route, perhaps thousands of miles 
from Wilmette. 

We were regaled with stories about 
The Hare and the Tortoise, which EBF 
Wii: issue soon. All the characters in 
this film are real animals. One of EBF’s 
staff members had to improvise a zoo, 
in which were a hare, a tortoise, an old 
duck, a raccoon —even a skunk. The 
Hare and the Tortoise rivaled the stage 
version of Life with Father in its dif- 
ficulties with young actors that grew 
up too fast! 


FILMS TO COME 


Films on science, geography, and 
social studies form the backbone of 
Britannica's library. Melvin Brodshaug, 
vice-president in charge of research, 
told us that three areas will receive 
special attention in EBF films to come: 
films for primary grades; a series on 
arithmetic for all grade levels, and a 
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series on political science. This last 
will stress democracy and citizenship. 

Three films, Democracy, Despotism, 
anc Public Opinion, have appeared in 
a recent series on democratic processes. 
Atomic Energy, which appeared last 
spring, was the first of a series on this 
subject. You can also expect more color 
films on art. 

Besides its films, EBF offers pamph- 
lets on how to make the most of class- 
room films. EBF’s catalogue contains 
detailed information about such film 
and where it has been used. The cata- 
logue lists about 250 sound and 200 
silent films. You can write for this 
and other pamphlets to EBF in 
Chicago. 

One of EBF’s latest projects is to 
revamp the teaching guides for EBF 
films. Staff members are working on a 
reader series to include text and illus- 
trations laid against the background of 
the films which they accompany. 

We asked about EBF’s plans for 
more color films. Now in process, we 
were told, is a series on the seasons. 
EBF will continue to use color for films 
like these, where it increases the films’ 
educational value. — E. L. W. 


Something fo Read... 


“WHAT a good idea,” we thought. 
“Here’s something for our readers.” 
We were looking at book marks from 
the Cleveland Public Library, which 
list books related to motion pictures. 
The first one we print is for Life 
with Father. 
Clarence Day’s Father — and Mother: 
Life with Father 
God and My Father 
Life with Mother 
Other Fathers, Fact and Fiction: 
Father Was an Editor, by Bolles 
One Foot in Heaven, by Spence 
Big Family, by Partridge 
Gerald, by Du Maurier 
Father and His Town, by Barry 
Country Lewyer, by Partridge 
Forty Years a Country Preacher, by 
Gilbert 
Father William, by Stewart 
Oh, Promise Me, by Horan 
Mary’s Neck, by Tarkington 
Prodigal Parents, by Lewis 
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FIRST 


in Social Studies 


That is where teachers and librarians place 
Survey Graphic. 

They recognize, no less than their fore- 
bears, that Survey Graphic offers authorita- 
tive writing and illuminating illustrations 
on all significant social problems. 

As a reference tool for social studies 
classes, Survey Graphic belongs in your high 
school library. 

Every month Survey Graphic reports, in- 
terprets and forecasts in the fields of civil 
liberties, education and consumer interests; 
industrial relations, race relations, interna- 
tional relations; housing and medical care; 
displaced persons, the United Nations, the 
Atom Bomb—all, problems of people. 

The table of contents for August, by way of 
example, included Roger Baldwin on New 
Liberties in Old Japan—Ferdinand Kuhn on 
Make Do and Mend—Maurice R. Whitebook 
on A Tenant's Guide to the New Rent Law 
—David Cushman Coyle on Our Middle- 
Aged Economy—G. Holmes Perkins on 
Britain's Best in Home Planning — Beulah 
Amidon on A Voice of the New India— 
Michael Davis on Health: Today and Tomor- 
row—Felix L. Paul on Yeoman, First Class: 
Negro—Harry Hansen on New Fiction. 

Last winter a special number, The Right 
of All People to Know, discussed the free 
flow of news everywhere, while the record 
breaking Segregation number centered on a 
problem of color that cuts across our entire 
social structure. Scheduled for this winter is 
a special number on Education. 

In “Magazines for School Libraries,” Laura 
Katherine Martin recommends Survey 
Graphic for its “popularized portrayal” of 
social studies program purposes. “The list 
of contributors reads like a roster of the 
social thinkers of our days.” 

Survey Graphic is welcomed in school 
libraries, too, because it is widely indexed. 

Annual subscription, $4. Introductory sub- 
scription, 10 months for only $2. 

Order Survey Graphic today for yourself 
and for your school library! 

Awards for Young Writers: For best writ- 
ten reports or photographs on unique com- 
munity services Survey Graphic ofters cash 
awards to high school students. See page 3-T. 


SURVEY GRAPHIC, 

112 East 19 Street, New York 3, N. Y. 
Enter an introductory subscription at the 

special rate of 10 months for $2. 
[-] Payment enclosed or [] Send bill. 
NAME 


ADDRESS. 


Visually Yours 


UDIO-VISUAL education will take 
its place with other national insti- 
tutions during the last week in October 
— National Audio-Visual Education 
Week. It is sponsored by the Dept. of 
Secondary Teachers, NEA. The Sec- 
ondary Teachers will also inaugurate a 
program of awards, during 1947-48, to 
be given to schools and colleges doing 
outstanding work in audio-visual edu- 
cation. 


If you'd like to see wider use of 
films in your school, try a school-wide 
film clinic for teachers. Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films has a pamphlet which 
tells how to plan and carry out a “Class- 
room Motion Picture Clinic.” 


March of Time has released The 
American Cop and Problem Drinkers, 
first two in a new series of special 16 
mm. releases of their films. Not to be 
confused with the Forum Edition films 
for general educational use, “Specials” 
will be selected for appeal to specific 
groups. More will be released in De- 
cember. You can rent these from film 
libraries — write March of Time for the 
one nearest you — or direct from March 
of Time for three year period. 


Free films and slidefilms — 1929 of 
them — are listed in the seventh annual 
edition of Educators Guide to Free 
Films. Material is annotated and cross- 
indexed, with foreword by John Guy 
Fowlkes. Educators Progress Service, 
Randolph, Wis. $5. U. N. Film and 
Visual Information Division plans four 
international catalogues of films. They 
will cover films on United Nations — 
world problems, the work of U. N., life 
in member nations, health, agriculture, 
and nutrition. 


New Catalogues: 16-page annotated 
catalogue of 2 x 2 in. color slides, from 
De Vry Corp., Chicago 14, IIl.; selected 
and annotated list of Films in Intercul- 
tural Education, from the Bureau for 
Intercultural Education, New York 19, 
N. Y.; annotated list of 350 films on 
health from Educational Film Library 
Association, New York 19, N. Y., $1. 


Films for International Understand- 
ing, another EFLA catalogue, deserves 
special mention. Not only does it con- 
tain an annotated list of 250 films, but 
over half the booklet is devoted to 
brief articles about international under- 
standing and its promotion through 
films. Pearl Buck, Eric Johnston, Bos- 
ley Crowther, and Edgar Dale are 
among contributors. You should have 
this book., $1. 


From the Motion Picture Association 

ou can get a free study guide on 
Great Expectations. It includes ma- 
terial on the book, the movie, and the 
author. 


< 


Ten countries will make films for 
the U. N. Film Board. Each country 
has a different assignment. Films will 
cover geography, problems of youth, 
science, United Nations in action, and 
other internationally important topics. 
To be distributed in all U. N. nations, 
with a sound track for each language. 


New Films We’ve Seen 


Bounpary Lines. Prod. Julien Bryan. 
Dist. International Film Foundation, 
New York City. sd. col. 11 min. Rent or 
sale. “A line is an idea,” says the film. 
Lines that men draw between them- 
selves can grow into barriers so great 
that men will fight over them. Art work 
(film is animated) and music in the 
film are contemporary and will appeal 
to young people. Excellent film to pro- 
mote discussion on inter-group rela- 
tions in a community and in the world. 


Rounp Trip: The U. S. A. in World 
Trade. Prod. The World Today, Inc., 
for Twentieth Century Fund. Dist 
Twentieth Century Fund, New York 
City. sd. b&w. 20 min. Rent or sale. 
Narrator and camera leap barriers of 
space and time to hear people in dif- 
ferent countries and walks of life argue 
on World Trade. Through differing 
points of view, the audience gains un- 
derstanding of what world trade means 
to America. Material in this lively film 
is based on a Twentieth Century Fund 
report. Kit available, including film and 
two pamphlets on the subject. 


Tue Peopte’s Cuarter. Prod. United 
Nations film unit. Dist. Films of the 
Nations, Inc., New York City. sd. b&w. 
20 min. Rent or sale. The United Na- 
tions Charter grew out of the suffering 
and needs of the world’s people. That 
is the story told here. Film is a com- 
posite of on-the-spot camera work dur- 
ing and after World War II. Narration 
effective. First film released by U. N. 
Film Board. (See above.) 


THE MAKING oF A Brusu 
TECHNIQUES; PAINTING REFLECTIONS 
IN Water. All prod. and dist. Encyclo- 
paedia Brittannica Films. sd. col. 10 
min. Rent or sale. EB enters the color- 
film field with these three pictures on 
art. All three show an artist at work, 
illustrating different techniques. Thomas 
Hart Benton paints a 22-foot mural in 
the first film. Other two films demon- 
strate water-color, as used by Eliot 
O'Hara. Though approach is technical, 
films are well within the grasp of the 
average student, artist or not. Excellent 
for art appreciation. 
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Teachers’ Choice 


Here’s EFLA again —our third list of 
recent 16 mm. films evaluated by mem- 
bers of the Educational Film Library As- 
sociation. These films have been reviewed 
by committees of teachers and film li- 
brarians. Their evaluations will lead you 
to a variety of films for your classroom. 
Of course, you will want to preview these 
films yourself before using them, to make 
sure they meet your needs. 

For full EFLA Evaluations (exclusive 
to members) and other information on 
EFLA, you, your school board, or your 
local film library may write to Emily 
Jones, Educational Film Library Associa- 
tion, 1600 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 

Some of these films have been men- 
tioned previously in Scholastic Teacher. 
Their titles are followed by the date on 
which they were annotated. Symbols indi- 
cate recommended grade level: e-elemen- 
tary, j-junior high, s-senior high, c-college, 
a-adult. Distributors are given below, but 
film libraries will often have prints. 


AAF— Special Delivery. Prod. Army 
Air Forces. Dist. United World Films, 
New York City. sd. b&w. 10 min. Sale 
or rent. Social Studies. (s,a) The role of 
the AAF in peace time — restoring com- 
munications, delivering emergency sup- 
plies, taking sick to medical facilities, 
spraying for epidemics. Shows some 
postwar planes. 

America Sails the Sea. Prod. Palmer 
Pictures. Dist. Nat'l Federation of Amer- 
ican Shipping, Wash., D. C. sd. col. 32 
min. Free Loan, sale. Social Studies. 
(j,s,c,a) Fine color photography. Film 
emphasizes importance of our merchant 
fleet in peace and war; plea for strong 
merchant marine. Shows role of ship- 
ping in foreign and domestic trade. 
Excellent, 

The Andes. Prod. Clifford Kamen. 
Dist. Hollywood Film Enterprises. sd. 
col. 10 min, Sale. Social Studies. 

ej,s,c,a) Shows the Andes as a region, 
with their effect on climate and civiliza- 
tion. Good for Latin America study, es- 
pecially Chile. Excellent. 

Atomic Energy. Prod, and dist. Ency- 
clopedia Britannica Films, Chicago, Ill. 
sd. b&w. 10 min. Sale or rent. Science, 
social studies. (j,s,c,a) April 14, 1947. 

Brotherhood of Man. Prod. United 
Productions of America. Dist. Brandon 
Films, Inc., New York City. sd. col. 10 
min. Sale or rent. Racial tolerance. 
(s,e,a) Good film techniques carry 
across a witty and positive approach to 
a serious problem. Excellent. 

How Russians Play. Prod. Julien 


Bryan, Dist. International Film Foun- 
dation, Inc., New York City. sd. b&w. 
18. min. Sale. International understand- 
ing. (s,c,a) Fosters understanding by 
showing how Russians spend leisure. 
(Continued in October 13 issue) 


The Making of a Mural 

Thomas Hort Benton, one of 
the nation’s most famous 
pointers, executes a brilliant 
mural step by step before 
the color comera...a meth 


revolutionize art teaching. 


brings to your classroom six outstand- 


ing new films . 


ceived, so brilliant in performance that 
they actually mark a forward step in 


audio-visual education. 


See these new EBFilms. They illu- 
minate classroom teaching. They make 
information lively and absorbing—are, 
in themselves, enriching experiences 


which your pupils will remember fully 


and gratefully. 


All EBFilms are designed for class- 
room use, produced under the super- 
vision of leading educators. You and 
your pupils are losing much if you 
teach without them. Write for full in- 
formation on each of these films today. 


Gloucester Harbor 


20 NORTH WACKER DRIVE 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 


so skillfully con- 


IN FULL COLOR 
3 SUPERB FILMS ON PAINTING 


Painting Reflections in Water 
Eliot O'Hara, A.N.A., explains 
ed of instruction that will ond illustrates his excellent 
water-color techniques while 
painting a view of colorful 


6 NEW 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


humon b 


Brush Techniques. Mr. 
cints @ vivid impression of o 
andscape while demonstrating 
brush techniques in a way that 
only a color film could show. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS INC. | 


Hare and the Tortoise. A children’s 
classic that comes vividly alive in 
this completely charming film 
Presentation. 


Puppetry. Shows the complete ort 
of puppetry from the carving of 
Figures to their manipulation on 
actual stage sets. 


cninsaiieatiée, The latest in the 
famous series of EBFilms on the i 


authoritative, understandable ex- 
planation of disease prevention. : 


on interesting, 


O'Hara 


CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
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72 pages of inspiring beauty that make the ideals of America vibrate with life. 


Every child — from six to seventy-six — will thrill with the American Historic 
ideals reflected in these pages — ideals that many seem to have forgotten 


these recent years. 


“lt is a book that should be in every home, every schoolroom — every library” 
— stated one of the nation's outstanding educafors after reviewing it. 


ideals §— Please mail the following copies 
PUBLISHING CO, of Historic Ideals at ouce. 


Milwavkee 1, Wis, 


COPIES Sn pores covered @ Copy 
$ 


in 
sc 
of 
is 
TI 
Yc 
Historic Ideols fegtures o ca 
series of twenty exquisitely Re 
beautiful original oil paint- . 
ings especially done by Er 
Hinke — dromatizing the pa 
twenty principal flags thot 
have reflected the growth as 
and development of our ‘ ha 
4 —from the time ‘ < 
great country 
of the Norsemen to today. Ay 
Page size of book 8'/,x11 wi 
inches. 28 pages in full 
natural color. Ww 
Cellophane coated art 
poper cover $1.00 per copy ‘s 
“Gold impressed library 
doth cover $2.00 per copy PUBLISHING CO. 
its At your book dealer 
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Off the Press 


Into the Main Stream, by Charles S. 
Johnson and Associates. U. of North 
Carolina Press, 1947. 355 pp., $3.50. 


This volume undertakes to counter- 
act the widespread impression that the 
South is static. Dr. Johnson, president 
of Fisk University, has consciously 
looked for the silver lining. He has 
found it, And it is not a mirage. The 
abolition of the poll tax in several 
southern states, the participation of 
Negroes on postwar planning boards, 
the movement to equalize educational 
opportunities, clearance of slums, estab- 
lishment of clinics with both white and 
Negro staffs, all point the way to a bet- 
ter South. The outlook has been bright- 
ened by the formation of the Southern 
Regional Council in which leaders of 
both races work together. 

Chapters on citizenship, employment, 
housing, and health facilities are with- 
in the reading range of high school 
seniors. In assigning supplementary 
reading in this volume, point out that 
it emphasizes the bright side of race 
relations in the South. 


Better Reading and Study Habits, by 
Victor H. Kelley and Harry A. 
Greene. World Book Co., Yonkers, 
N. Y., 1947. 74 pp., paper, 52c. 


The need for 1eading improvement 
by students on all levels is so great 
that no educator will dismiss at a 
glance a title which promises to help 
solve the reading problem. The authors 
of the present pamphlet prepared the 
lowa Silent Reading Tests and have 
done well to attempt to raise reading 
scores throughout the country. 

The pamphlet is not intended for 
use in remedial reading classes for slow 
learners. It will be of help to students 
in the upper terms of the senior high 
school who are not getting the most out 
of reading assignments The pamphlet 
is so organized as te permit self-analysis. 
There are chapters on “Speeding Up 
Your Reading,” “Developing Your Vo- 
cabulary,” “Developing Independent 
Reading,” and a section on study habits. 
English teachers may want to use the 
pamphlet for one period a week, or 
assign specific chapters to students who 
have indicated a particular weakness. 
An attempt to swallow the pamphlet 
whole is not likely to cure the patient. 


White’s Political Dictionary, by Wilbur 
W. White. World Publishing Co., 
2231 West 110th St., Cleveland 2, 
1947. 378 pp., $3.50. 


Dr, White, professor of political sci- 
ence at Western Reserve University, has 


compiled a political dictionary of the 
words and phrases currently used in 
every phase of public affairs, from the 
local community to international rela- 
tions. Phrases from “ABC powers” 
through “Zionism” are explained in sim- 
ple language. There are detailed defini- 
tions of fascism and communism, and 
briefer descriptions of Pakistan, samu- 
rai, and vested interests. 

Supplements to the dictionary con- 
tain the full text of the United Nations 
Charter, Statute of the International 
Court of Justice, and the Covenant of 
the League of Nations. They add to the 
utility of a volume which will be valued 
by teachers and students. 

—Howarp H. Hurwitz 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED 
Books 

English Second Course. Alexander J. 
Stoddard, Matilda Bailey, Rosamond 
McPherson. New York, American Book 
Co. 

From Colony to World Power; A 
History of the United States. William 
A. Hamm. Boston, D. C. Heath & Co. 

High School Curriculum, Edited by 
Harl R. Douglass, Ronald Press. $4.50. 

The Modern Junior High School. 
William T. Gruhn. Ronald Press. $4.50. 

Off Broadway; Essays About the 
Theater. Maxwell Anderson. An Ander- 
son House Book. New York, William 
Sloane Associates, Inc. 

Public School Administration. Jesse 
B. Sears. Ronald Press. 

The Public Speaker's Treasure Chest. 
Herbert V. Prochnow. New York, Har- 
per and Brothers. $3.50, 

The Teacher and His Work. George 
Gould and Gerald Alan Yoakam. Ronald 
Press. $3.50. 

Story of America. Ralph Volney Har- 
low. New York, Henry Holt Co. $3.16. 

The Story of Our Time. Encyclopedia 
Yearbook. Grolier Society, Inc., and J. 
A. Richards Publishing Co., Inc. N. Y. 


Pamphlets 

The Outdoor Book, by Wanda Tay- 
lor Linderman, Program Dept. Camp 
Fire Girls, Inc., 1947 

Budgeting for Security. A School Sav- 
ings Bulletin. Study Units for Grades 
6-13; Education Section, Treasury De- 
partment, Washington 25, D. C. 

What the International Bank Means 
to You. Office of Public Relations, In- 
ternational Bank, 1818 H Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 

Swords of Peace, by Preston Skosson 
and Grayson Kirk. Headline Series, For- 
eign Policy Association, 22 E. 38th St., 
N. Y. C. 35 cents. 
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Pliz Excuse... 


Many teachers, so it appears, collect 
and cherish “excuse” notes. Those sent 
in response to our invitation in the 
April 14 Scholastic Teacher sent our 
office into stitches. We again offer $1 
for unique “excuse” notes accepted for 
publication. 
Dear Teacher: 

Ples excuse Delores from taking 
shower bats in school. My Delores aint 
dirtey and can take her bats at home 
like she always dc — understand. 

Truely, 
Dear ———: 

Please excuse chester for being ab- 
sence because of an upset stomach from 
drinking. 

Mrs. B——— 
Dear Miss ———: 

Robert was hone Friday as he didn’t 
fell so good I yeve him midicine so 
would have to go out too mush that is 
why he was home. 

Mrs. F. 
Dear Miss C———: 

John’s strin the carcas germ was why 

he staid home last week. 


His Mother 


News and 


Unrrep Nations Contest WINNER. The 
twentv-first annual national high school 
contest conducted by the American As- 
sociation for the United Nations (45 E. 
65th St., N. Y. C.) for a prize of $500 
or a trip to Europe was won by Beatrice 
Hauser. 17-year-old junior of Sheboy- 
gan. Wisconsin. Four questions con- 
stituted the contest naper, one based 
on the importance of the General As- 
sembly as a body, with the other three 
relating to the U.N. Atomic Energy 
Commision, U. S. foreign nolicv in the 
U.N., and operations of UNESCO. 


Unitep Nations News. As part of its 
program to foster world understanding, 
the Woodrow Wilson Foundation (45 
E 65th St.. N. Y. C.) publishes an 
eight-page bulletin. monthly which 
goes to subscribers for $3 a year, with 
special rates for students and bulk pur- 
chasers. To ensure absence of bias, the 
United Nations News refrains from pub- 
lication of interpretive material. Bio- 
graphical, bibliographical, and other 
documentary data are included. Teach- 
ers will find it a reliable index to the 
U.N. activity. 
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“Behind these faces of forged iron . . .” 


BOUNDARY LINES 


Here is a MUST for your social 
science and art classes . . . for 
your assembly . . . and for your 
community film forum . . . a film 
that makes you think about the 
imaginary lines which divide 
people from each other ...a 
unique color film presented in 
a refreshingly new film tech- 
nique. 


Make your reservation NOW 
for this subject from your Film 
Rental Library. 

International Film Foundation 


1600 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 


Of Interest to Teachers and Counselors 


OCCUPATIONS 
TEXT—NOTEBOOKS 


By 
R. Floyd Cromwell and M. D. Parmenter 


YOU AND YOUR FUTURE 
EXPLORING OCCUPATIONS 
SUCCESS IN THE WORLD OF WORK | 
These three units may be used effectively for 
group work in guid in d Is 


SINGLE COPY $.45 10 OR MORE $.36 each 
TEACHERS MANUAL §$.10 


THE PSYCHOLOGICAL CORPORATION 
522 Fifth Ave. New York 18, N. Y. 


we THE CHIMES RANG 


Gnomes me-act by Elisabeth McFadden has been 
produced more thas 8,000 times. Parts: 2 be 1 man, 
2 womer extras Scene simple interior <~ acked by 
chancel. Me die eval dress. Plays 30-45 minutes 

Brooks Atkinson, the distinguished critic of the New York 
TIMES, says: 


For Christmas observanc nothing surpasses the simple 
miracie play wi ith ite ferve wv and dignity Why the 
Chimes Rang’ in the ‘ wm written by Miss Me- 
Fadden puts all the cathartic beauties of this type of 
drama within the range of amateur organizations."’ 


Price, 40 cents. Royalty, $5.00 
SAMUEL FRENCH 


2 W. 45th St. N.Y. 19. 7623 Sunset Bivd. Hollywood 46. 


Broken Jewelry Wanted 
All kinds. Highest prices paid for jewelry, 
rings, spectacles, gold teeth, diamonds, 
broken and usable watches, etc. Cash mailed 
promptly. Write for FREE shipping container. 
LOWE’S — DEPT. ST 


Holland Bldg. St. Louis, Mo. 
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ListininG 


in September 


Key to this list: All hours are EST. New programs, **. Music programs annotated in 
previous issues, *. Grade levels recommended: E (elementary), J (junior high), $ (senior 
high), A (adult). Networks: ABC (American Broadcasting Company), CBS (Columbia Broad- 
casting System), MBS (Mutual Broadcasting System), NBC (National Broadcasting Company). 


SUNDAY 


COFFEE CONCERTS (J-S-A) 
8:30-9 a.m. ABC Sta. T. 


Young concert artists in violin, piano, and cello 
solos perform music by great composers. 


STORY TO ORDER (E) 
9:15-9:30 a.m. NBC Sta. T. 


Lydia Perea writes and tells story for children, 
based on three words sent in by listeners. 


FINE ARTS QUARTET (S-A) 
11-11:30 a.m. ABC Sta. T. 


Chamber music group composed of Leonard Sor- 
kin, Joseoh Stapansky, and Sheppard Lehnhoff, vio- 
linists, and George Sopkin, cellist. 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY REVIEWING 
STAND (S-A) 


11:30-12 noon. MBS Sta. 


Panel discussion by experts on national ques- 
tions. James H. McBurney, Dean of the School of 
Speech at Northwestern, director and moderator 


INVITATION TO LEARNING (S-A) 
12-12:30 p.m. CBS Sta._ T. 


Scholars, critics, and writers will discuss man’s 
Pursuit of Happiness’ as exemplified in great liter- 
ature. Sept. 21, Return of the Native—Thomas 
Hardy; Sept. 28, Westword Ho!—Charles Kingsley. 


SUNDAY STRINGS (J-S-A) 
12:15-12:45 p.m. ABC Sta. T. 


The American Broadcasting Company String En- 
semble; Ralph Norman, conductor; Ruggiero Ricci, 
young American violinist, soloist. 


AMERICA UNITED (S-A) 
1-1:30 p.m. NBC Sta. . A 


Representatives of labor, agriculture, and indus- 
try discuss problems facing America today and 
in future. Reprints of discussions available. Spon- 
sors: American Farm Bureau Federation, AFL, CiO, 
National Grange, and U. S. Chamber of Commerce. 


PEOPLE’S PLATFORM (S-A) 
1-1:30 p.m. CBS Sta. T. 


Issues discussed by two or more speakers who 
stress opposing views, but seek common meeting 
ground. 


| TIME FOR REASON (S-A) 


1:30-1:45 p.m. CBS Sta. T. 


Lyman Bryson, CBS Counsellor on Public Affairs, 
enlightens public opinion on questions of national 
and international scope. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO ROUND TABLE (S-A) 
1:30-2 p.m. NBC Sta. 4 


Discussions of current social, political, and eco- 
nomic issues. Reorints available. 


SELECTED BY THE FEDERAL 
RADIO EDUCATION COMMITTEE 


|® RESPONSE to demands for a reliable guide 
to programs of special value to students and 
teachers, Scholastic Teacher takes pleasure in 
presenting this FREC list of more than 60 network 
features. Four educators comprising the FREC 
Radio Program Listing Service Advisory Com 
mittee select these programs each month from 
recommendations of the four major networks. 

You will want to supplement this list with loco! 
programs of equally high merit. 

If a@ program comes at a time awkward for 
student listening, urge the local station to tran 
scribe and reschedule it. 

For study guides offered with many of these 
programs, write your local station. 


HARVEST OF STARS (J-S-A) 
2:30-3 p.m. NBC Sta. 
Music with James Melton, 


dramatic sketch. Sponsor: 
Co. 


T. 


tenor-emcee; brief 
International Harvester 


CBS SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA (S-A) 
3-4:30 p.m. CBS Sta. a 


Symphonic music directed by Bernard Herrmann 
end noted guest conductors 


THE FAMILY HOUR (J-S-A) 
5-5:30 p.m. CBS Sta. T. 
Eileen Farrell, soprano; Charles Fredericks, tenor 


with Tom Jones’ orchestra in musical program 
Sponsor: Prudential Insurance Co. of America. 


THE GREATEST STORY EVER TOLD (J-S-A) 
6:30-7 p.m. ABC Sta. _T. 
New Testament stories in dramatized form. Fu! 


ton Oursler supervises. Sponsor: Goodyear Tir 
and Rubber Co 


SUNDAY EVENING HOUR (S-A) 
8-9 p.m. ABC Sta. Ds 


Detroit Symphony Orchestra of 95 men, co: 
ducted by Valter Poole. 


EXPLORING THE UNKNOWN (S-A) 
9-9:30 p.m. MBS. Sta. T. 


Program dramatizes romance of scientific re 
search. Authorities check accuracy of materi 
presented. 


THEATRE GUILD ON THE AIR (J-S-A) 
9:30-10:30 p.m. ABC Sta. T. 


Stage, screen, and radio performers stor in play 
from Broadway. Sronsor: U. S. Steel Corporatio: 
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STORY BEHIND THE HEADLINES (J-S-A) 
11:15-11:30 p.m. NBC Sta. T. 


Under the auspices of the American Historical 
Society, Cesar Saerchinger analyzes the historical 
significance of events of the preceding week. 


@ MONDAY THROUGH SATURDAY 


UNITED STATES SERVICE BANDS (J-S-A) 
12:30-1 p.m. MBS Sta. ¥. 


MONDAY: Cadet Midshipmen Regimental Band 
and Glee Club of U. S. Merchant Marine Academy. 
Interviews with leaders in the shipping world. 

TUESDAY: U. S. Naval Academy Band broadcasts 
from Mahan Hall at Annapolis. Helen Hall inter- 
views Academy figures each week. 

WEDNESDAY: U. S. Marine Corps Band broad- 
casts from Marine Corps Barracks in Washington. 

THURSDAY: U. S. Navy Band is heard from the 
Sail Loft of the Navy Yard in Washington. 

FRIDAY: U. S. Army Band reviews through music 
and narration highlights of American history from 
the Chronicle of the U. S. Army. 

SATURDAY: Army Air Forces Band salutes events 
and personalities in the history of USAAF. 


@ MONDAY THROUGH FRIDAY 


FRED WARING SHOW (J-S-A) 
11-11:30 a.m. NBC Sta. ¥. 


Music show by Fred Waring and Pennsylvanians. 
Sponsor: American Meot Institute 
Thursday); Minnesota Valley Canning Co. (Friday.) 


MELODY THEATRE (J-S-A) 
5-5:15 p.m. MBS Sta. 


Outstanding operas, operettas 
music for children. Adaptations 
week’s period. Stress on dramatic 
music serves 
emphasized. 


T. 


symphonic 


and 


ideas; 
arias 


story 
as background. Well-known 


ADVENTURE PARADE (J-S-A) 
5:15-5:30 p.m. MBS Sta. T. 


Dramatic readings of all-time odventure-litera- 
ture favorites in serial form. Stories are abridged 
and adapted for radio. John Griggs, narrator. 


HEADLINE EDITION (S-A) 
7-7:15 p.m. ABC Sta. A 


Up-to-the-minute headline news coverage, 
turing interviews with the day’s headliners. Co- 
operative sponsorship. 


@ MONDAY 


IN MY OPINION (J-S-A) 
6:15-6:30 p.m. CBS Sta. T. 


News as seen by well-known authors, columnists, 
and people in public life. 


CAVALCADE OF AMERICA (S-A) 
8-8:30 p.m. MBS Sta. T. 


Dramatizations of famous books and American 
folklore, with stage and screen stars featured. 
Sponsor: E. | du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 


VOICE OF FIRESTONE (J-S-A) 
8:30-9 p.m. NBC Sta. T. 


Firestone Orchestra. Howard Barlow, director, 
with Eleanor Steber and Christopher Lynch, alter- 
nating soloists. Sponsor: Firestone Company. 


THE TELEPHONE HOUR (J-S-A) 
9-9:30 p.m. NBC Sta. T. 


Boston Symphony Orchestra. Dr. Serge Koussevit- 
sky, conductor; guest conductors, soloists. 


THE DOCTORS TALK IT OVER (S-A) 
10-10:15 p.m. ABC Sta. 


leading doctors present technical information on 
medicine. Service to medical profession, but with 


material of general interest. Milton Cross, spokes- | 


man and interviewer. Lederle Labora- 


Sponsor: 
tories, Inc. 


(Tuesday and | 


serialized over. 


fea- | 


@ TUESDAY 


FRONTIERS OF SCIENCE (S-A) 
6:16-6:30 p.m. CBS Sta. A 


Science news of the world, its economic and 
political implications, by Quincy Howe. 


AMERICA’S TOWN MEETING (S-A) 
8:30-9:30 p.m. ABC Sta. 3. 


Discussion of social, political, and economic is- 
sues uppermost in Americans’ minds. Outstanding 
authorities speak. George V. Denny, moderator. 


AMERICAN FORUM OF THE AIR (S-A) 
9:30-10:15 p.m. MBS Sta. T. 


Current national and international issues. Speak- 
ers are legislators, officials, business, labor, and 
professional leaders, whose names are in the 
news. Theodore Granik, moderator. 


LABOR U. S. A. (S-A) 


10:30-10:45 p.m. ABC Sta. va 
Labor news, dramatizations and interpretations 
of labor and mar b featuring 


g pr 


@ Yes, at last, adequate quan- 
tities of the world’s leading 
professional recording discs and 
the finest quality recording and 
playback points are available for 
school use. 


Since Audiodiscs were first man- 
ufactured ... the demand for the 
smaller size blanks... suitable for 
educational work ...has exceeded 
possible supply. But today, with 
increased production facilities and 
available raw materials . . . these 
fine discs are obtainable throughout 
the nation. 


Leading educators are agreed that no 
other teaching aid equals high fidel- 
ity recording in the speech, drama, 
language and music departments. 
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views of ClO and AFL in alternate periods of 

six months. 

RETURN ENGAGEMENT (J-S-A) 
10:30-11 p.m. CBS Sta. if 


Dramatic series, designed to acquaint adult 
audiences with CBS ‘School of the Air.” 


THE VOICE OF BUSINESS (S-A) 
10:45-11 p.m. ABC Sta. 2. 


A presentation by U. S. Chamber of Commerce 
and National Association of Manufacturers alter- 
nately. Little-known phases of business drama- 
tized. 


@ WEDNESDAY 


PAUL WHITEMAN ASSEMBLY (J-S-A) 
9-9:30 p.m. ABC Sta. T. 


Paul Whiteman, chorus, and orchestra; Mindy 
Carson and Johnny Thompson, soloists. In coopera- 


tion with National Guard of U. S. Scripts by 
Norman Rosten, American poet. 
FOR SCHOOL 
3 


other means 
can progress be 
more readily determined 
or more effectively demonstrated. 


Audiodiscs and Audiopoints assure 
the very best in life-like reproduction, 
Your Audiodisc recordings 
can be played back hun- 
dreds of times and don’t 
deteriorate with age. / 
For further informa- 
tion, see your Audio- 
disc and Audio- 
point distributor 
++-OF write us. 


Audio Record, our monthly publication, is mailed with- £ a 
out cost to schools and colleges throughout the country. 4- 
Each issue contains articles of particular interest to A — 
school recordists. If your name is not on the Audio €7*© 
Record mailing list, drop a penny post card to... eS 


AUDIO DEVICES, Inc. 
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What’s YOUR 
YARDSTICK 
FOR VALUE? 


Quality ? 


onom ? 


? 


Dependability ? 


‘IN A CLASSROOM 

MAGAZINE YOU'D 

DEMAND ALL THESE — 
AND MORE... 


Accuracy — Authoritativeness 
Editorial Balance — Readabil- 
ity — Student Interest — In- 
spiration — Sincerity — Lead- 
ership . . . these are the 
SPECIAL qualities you'd look 
for. 


You'll find them all in SCHO- 
LASTIC MAGAZINES ... 
edited with one prime goal — 
to provide the BEST for your 
classroom educational needs. 
Thousands of teachers through- 
out America are meeting this 
forward-thinking editorial pol- 
icy with enthusiastic response 
... finding through daily class- 
room use the special value of 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES. 


SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 
WORLD WEEK 
PRACTICAL ENGLISH 


JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


220 EAST. 42ND STREET, 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


YOUR UNITED NATIONS (Univ. of Air) (S-A) 
11:30-12 M. NBC Sta T 


United Nati explained and clarified; docu- 
mentary, dramatization, and authoritative analysis. 


INVITATION TO MUSIC (S-A) 
11:30-12 M. CBS Sta T 


Bernard Herrmann conducts the Columbia Sym- 
phony Orchestra, with guest soloist each week. 


@ THURSDAY 


MR. PRESIDENT (J-S-A) 
9:30-10 p.m. ABC Sta. > 


Edward Arnold stars in dramas based on in- 
cidents in the lives of Presidents. Name of Presi- 
dent is not revealed until program's end. 


FAMILY THEATRE (J-S-A) 
10-10:30 p.m. MBS Sta. T. 


Dramas based on social and spiritual problems 
accented by the war. Plots developed through co- 
operation of motion picture and radio industries. 


THE STORY OF MUSIC (Univ. of Air) (S-A) 
11:30-12 M. NBC Sta. T. 


Traces development of musical forms. Dr. Frank 
Black conducts: Samuel Chotzinoff comments. 


@ FRIDAY 


HIGHWAYS OF MELODY (J-S) 
8-8:30 p.m. NBC Sta. A 


Paul Lavalle Orchestra, semi-classical music, 
guest artists. Sponsor: Cities Service Corporation. 


MEET THE PRESS (S-A) 
10-10:30 p.m. MBS Sta. 


Four reporters from nation’s leading newspapers 
question prominent person in the week's news. 
Off-the-record material often revealed. Covered 
every week by A.P., U.P., and I.N.S. Albert War- 
ners, MBS’ Washington News Chief, moderator. 
Reporters change week to week. 


THE WORLD’S GREAT NOVELS (Univ. of Air) 
(S-A) 


11:30-12 M. NBC Sta. 


Dramatic adaptations of the world’s great novels. 
Handbooks are available. 


@ SATURDAY 


STORY SHOP (E-J) 
9-9:30 a.m. NBC Sta. T. 


Craig McDonnell tells well-known children’s 
stories with music and sound effects. 


THE GARDEN GATE (J-S-A) 
9:15-9:30 a.m. CBS Sta T 


From Nashville, Tom Williams talks about gar- 
dening for amateurs and professionals. 
COFFEE WITH CONGRESS (S-A) 

9:30-10 a.m. NBC Sta. 

Bill Herson, from the homes of Congressmen and 


Senators, gives a picture of their early training, 
interests, and home life. 


LET’S PRETEND (E-J) 


11:05-11:30 a.m. CBS Sta. 


Dramatic adaptations of fairy tales and original 
fantasies, written and directed by Nila Mack. 
Sponsor: Cream of Wheat Corp. 


ADVENTURERS CLUB (J-S-A) 
11:30-12 noon. CBS Sta. 4 


Dramas from lives of explorers, scientists, and 
world travelers—members of the Adventurers Club. 


AMERICAN FARMER (J-S-A) 
12:30-1 p.m. ABC Sta T 


Devoted to special phases of agriculture—live- 
stock shows, state fairs, business reports, meetings 
and discussions at land grant colleges. U. S. Dept. 
of Agriculture feature on each broadcast. 


HOME IS WHAT YOU MAKE IT (Univ. of Air) 
(S-A) 


12:30-1 p.m. NBC Sta. x 


Information and advice, by drama, on problems 
of home, family, and community. Handbook. 


YOUTH ASKS THE GOVERNMENT (J-S-A) 
1-1:30 p.m. ABC Sta. 3 


Washington children interrogate members of 
Congress, department heads, and administrative 
leaders on work of Government. John Edwards, 
moderator. 


OUR TOWN SPEAKS (J-S-A) 
2-2:30 p.m. ABC Sta. 2. 


Originates each week from a different city or 
town in the U. S. Local pickups from points of 
interest in the town and interviews with local 
personalities. Brief history of town presented. 


NATIONAL FARM AND HOME HOUR (J-S-A) 
2-2:30 p.m. NBC Sta. 


Everett Mitchell, farm commentator, as master 
of ceremonies interviews outstanding agriculturists; 
current farm and home news; orchestra and solo- 
ists. Sponsor: Chalmers Manufacturing Company. 


COLUMBIA’S COUNTRY JOURNAL (S-A) 
2:30-3 p.m. CBS Sta. T. 


Don Lerch, CBS Director of Agricultural Broad- 
casts, gives news on agricultural and food matters. 


THE BAXTERS (S-A) 
2:30-2:45 p.m. NBC Sta. T 


Dramatizations of problems of home and family 
life as portrayed by typical American family. Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers cooperates 


ADVENTURES IN SCIENCE (S-A) 
4:30-4:45 p.m. CBS Sta. 


Watson Davis, Director of Science Service, brings 
prominent guest scientists who explain recent dis 
coveries and report on scientific progress. 


OF MEN AND BOOKS (S-A) 
4:45-5 p.m. CBS Sta. T. 


The best of contemporary literature reviewed and 
analyzed by guest critics. 


CROSS SECTION — U. S. A. (S-A) 
5-5:30 p.m. CBS Sta. T. 


Weekly cross section of public opinion relating 
dominant economic issues of the day. 


OUR FOREIGN POLICY (Univ. of Air) (J-S-A) 
7-7:30 p.m. NBC Sta. T. 


Members of the State Department, Congress, and 
other branches of the Government discuss our for- 
eign policy. Copies of scripts available. 


HAWAII CALLS (J-S-A) 
7-7:30 p.m. MBS Sta. T. 


Folk music of the Islands, broadcast directly 
from famous Waikiki Beach; disinctive continuity 


SOUND OFF (J-S-A) 
7:30-8 p.m. CBS Sta. 


Mark Warnow and his orchestra with dramatic 
vignettes based on U. S. Army in peace. 


CHICAGO THEATRE OF THE AIR (S-A) 
10-11 p.m. MBS Sta. aa 


Operas and light operas adapted for radio; all- 
star cast including Marian Claire, guest operatic 
singers, and chorus. Henry Weber, conductor. 
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Sound Advice 


T long last the combination AM-FM 

receivers are beginning to reach the 
dealers. If your community is typical, 
it has one or more new FM sstations 
which you can’t pick up either at home 
or at school unless you buy a new com- 
bination set or an FM adapter. 

When it comes to buying a receiver 
for the schoolroom, here is advice 
from a man who has been trying to 
buy 900 receivers for Chicago schools. 
He is George Jennings, director of the 
Radio Council and station WBEZ, Chi- 
cago’s Board of Education station. 


1. Do not purchase a set unless it 
has the genuine Armstrong circuit. 

2. Do not buy an AC-DC set for AC 
operation. 

3. The size of the speaker deter- 
mines in a large part the quality of re- 
production. The larger the speaker, the 
better the quality as a rule. 

4. Any set designed or planned on 
for school use must have a tuning eye; 
provision for hooking up outside an- 
tenna. 

5. Simplicity of design and operation 
are important. 

6. Frequency Modulation is no bet- 
ter than the audio system through 
which it is reproduced. There is no 
gain in quality of reproduction by 
hooking a “tuner” into an antiquated 
AM receiver. 

“The specifications written for the 
School Broadcast Conference, which 
have been widely distributed to radio 
manufacturers and schools are still the 
minimum requirements for good class- 
room reception. And I am happy to 
be able to tell you that we have at last 
found a manufacturer who will build 
such a get immediately . . . will be in 
production in September and promises 
delivery not later than mid-November 
, the company is Freed-Eiseman. 
This set matches or betters every speci- 
fication we have written, and will be 
sold direct to schools or school systems 
for approximately $60.00.” 

There were rumors in New York last 
spring that there would soon be an FM 
receiver on the market for less than 
filty dollars. The reality was announced 
by the Pilot Radio Corporation in a 
four-column advertisement in the New 
York Times of July 24. The device, 
called the Pilotuner ($29.95), is not a 
complete receiver, but an FM _ tuner 
which can be attached to any receiver 
to make an AM-FM combination. The 
fidelity of such a combination will be 
limited to the fidelity of the audio am- 
plifier and loudspeaker of the set to 
which the Pilotuner is attached.—Wil- 
lium J. Temple, Audio-Visual Educa- 
tion Committee, Brooklyn College. 


TEACHERS SERVICE 


AUDIO DEVICES, INC. p. 
19-T 


() Add name on free list 
for monthly bulletin on 
recording techniques 


(0 Rules booklet for radio 
script writing awards 


BITUMINOUS COAL IN- 

STITUTE. p. 2-T 

() Teaching aids on coal 
mining 

(0 Pertinent facts about 
coal 


(CD Bituminous coal mining 
towns 


BOYLE-MIDWAY. p. 23-T 


(] Free sample of Plastic 
Wood useful for model- 
ing 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITAN- 
NICA, INC. p. 8-T 


(CJ Information about the 
New Britannica Junior 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITAN- 
NICA FILMS. p. 15-T 


(J Information about new 
films 
[_] The Making of a Mural 


Painting Reflections in 
Water 


Also information on: 


To obtain free materials, information and samples adver- 
tised in this issue check the items desired and mail this 
Master Coupon directly to Scholastic Teacher, 220 East 
42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


N.B.: Pages on which advertisements appear in different 
editions indicated by symbols: T-Scholastic Teacher; C-Com- 
bined Edition; Jr.-Junior Scholastic; all other. 


Brush Techniques 

Immunization 

C) Puppetry 

(0 Hare and the Tortoise 
(0 Catalog of EBF films 


FORD MOTOR CO. p. 2-all 


(C) Free copy of “How to 
Be an Expert Driver” 


GENERAL ELECTRIC CO. p. 
33-Sr; 17-Jr; 25-all other. 


Information on teacher 
aids; films, pamphlets, 
etc. 


IDEALS PUBLISHING CO. 
p. 16-T 
() Information on Book on 


American ideals. Color- 
ful illustrations. 


INTERNATIONAL FILM 
FOUNDATION. p. 18-T 


(] Information on new so- 
cial studies film, Boun- 
dary Lines. See review 
p. 14-7 


LOWE'S. p. 14-T 


[] Information on broken 
jewelry for sale. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 

OF MANUFACTURERS. p. 

31-Sr; 19-Jr; 23-all other. 

(J Send for free copy of 
“Who Profits from Prof- 
its?” 

0 Free list of classroom 
materials. 


PAN AMERICAN WORLD 

AIRWAYS. p. 4-T 

(CD Free rules booklet for 
International Letter 
Writing awards. See 
also 3-T 

( Teaching aids on world 
air service expansion. 


THE PSYCHOLOGICAL 
CORPORATION. p. 14-T 


(CD Information on occupa- 
tions text - notebooks 
useful for guidance 
counseling. 


SAMUEL FRENCH. p. 18-T 
() List of good plays for 
high school students 
SURVEY GRAPHIC. p. 14-T 


Example of magazine— 
valuable social studies 
reference tool. 


WARNER BROS. p. 4-all. 
CD Free list of best books 


on motion pictures. 
Free Illustrated Life 
with Father brochure 


Name Position 
School Enrollment 
Ci ty Zone State 
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SCHOLASTIC FEATURES COMING NEXT MONTH—HELPFUL RESOURCE MATERIALS 


Democracy Series No. 5. Oct. 13 in Senior 


M inority Rights Scholastic, World Week. Junior Scholastic. 


On this there are abundant materials. 
In Print: Races of Mankind, by Ruth 
Benedict and Jean Weltfish. Scientific 
facts of basic likenesses of all peoples. 
Public Affairs Pamphlet Number 85. 
Americans All, special number of 
Senior Scholastic, Feb. 12, 1940. Boys 
and girls like these: American Counter- 
point, by Alexander Alland, John Day 
Co., with splendid photographs; Glass 
House of Prejudice, by Dorothy W. 
Baruch, William Morrow and Co.; 
Willow Hill, by Phyllis A. Whitney, a 
new Reynal and Hitchcock $3,500 
award short novel. 

Two Free Lists: Publications on In- 
tercultural Education; Films on Inter- 
cultural Education. Bureau for Intercul- 


The Radio 


If your students are typical they 
listen to the radio three to four hours 
per day. This is a live subject. Supple- 
ment this feature with reading in 
Senior Scholastic’s Radio issue, March 
18, 1946. See also radio appreciation 
series in Practical English, six issues 
beginning March 3, 1947. 

Books, Pamphlets: Radio Is Yours, 
by James H. Spingarn, Public Affairs 
Pamphlet No. 121 (10 cents) urges 
public to use influence for better radio 
programs. This Fascinating Radio Busi- 
ness, by Robert Landry, Bobbs Mer- 
rill; easy to read. Radio’s Best Plays, 
by Joseph Liss, Greenberg; a fine new 
script collection. Handbook on Radio 
Writing, by Eric Barnouw, Little, 
Brown and Co.; for student script 
writers. 

Program Guides: Best selected pro- 


Saudi Arabia and 


World news spotlights these neigh- 
bor nations. Yemen has been endorsed 
for United Nations membership. 

Filmstrip: Life in Desert Lands. 
Teaching Film Corp., 2 W. 20th St., 
N. Y. Simple explanatory titles. Desert 
and oasis life. Guide. $2.50. 

Films: Ship of the Desert. Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica Films. 1933. 8 min. 
16 mm. si. Arabian life in desert oasis 
— “old but useful.” 

Radio: Near Eastern Peoples in the 
Americans All-Immigrants All series 
dramatizes contributions of Arabians, 
Greeks, Turks, Armenians, and Syrians 


tural Education, 1697 Broadway, New 
York 19, N. Y. 

Radio: Rights of minorities can be 
dramatically presented with Right of 
Petition, 30-min. Let Freedom Ring 
script. Borrow from Radio Division, 
U. S. Office of Education, Washington, 
D. C. From same source we recom- 
mend recordings or scripts of Ameri- 
cans All—Immigrants All, our “melt- 
ing pot” dramatized, especially F 122, 
A New England Town. 

Films: Brotherhood of Man, 16 mm. 
sd. col. Brandon Films. Animated color- 
cartoon based on Races of Mankind 
(see above). Man—One Family, 17 
min. 16 mm. sd. British Information 
Service, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. C. 


(entertainment, information and education) 


Oct. 13 and 20 in Senior Scholastic 


gram lists (FREC) appear monthly 
in Scholastic Teacher. Three networks 
supply free public service program 
guides: American Broadcasting Com- 
pany and National Broadcasting Com- 
pany both in Rockefeller Center; and 
Columbia Broadcasting System, 485 
Madison Avenue, New York City. 
When you write to CBS ask for the 
1947 School of the Air Manual. ‘ 
Lists: Write to FREC, U. S. Office 
of Educ., Wash. 25, D. C., Mrs. Ger- 
trude Broderick, for Radio Bibliogra- 
phy, Script and Transcription Catalogs. 
Films: Air Waves. 10 min. 16 mm. 
sd. From studio to listener. Sponsor, 
RCA. Available on loan from W. J. 
Ganz, 40 East 94th St., New York, 
N. Y. Story of FM. 10 min. 16 mm. sd. 
col. Loan. 1943. General Electric 
Corp. In many state film libraries. 


Yemen 


to American culture. Obtain as free 
loan script for mock classroom broad- 
cast or in 30-min. recording (33-1/3 
or 78 r.p.m.) $4.75. Radio Division, 
U. S. Office.of Education, Washington 
25, D. C. 

In Print: Literature for junior high 
age is thin. Supplement with “Guest 
in Saudi Arabia,” National Geographic 
Magazine, Oct., 1945. 

Free Pamphlets: Write to Arab Of- 
fice, Wardman Park Hotel, Washing- 
ton, D. C., for The League of Arab 
States, The Arab World and the Arab 
League. 


Oct. 13 in 
Junior Scholastic 


Coming Up! 
Issue of September 29, 1947 


Social Studies Classes: Freedom for 
India; Remodeling Our Executive De- 
partment; Struggle for a Continent 
(Commager series). 

All Classes: Voting (Democracy ser- 
ies); Your Government (Inside Wash- 
ington); the Freedom Train. 

English Classes: The School (Cheers 
for Miss Bishop, adapted by Stephen 
Vincent Benet from screenplay.) Short 
story: “Without Words,” by Elliott 
Merrick. 


Issue of October 6, 1947 


Social Studies Classes: Rio de Janeiro 
Treaty; People of the New World 
(Commager series). 

All Classes: Counting Heads, Not 
Cracking Them (Democracy series). 
Court Crier T. Perry Lippett (Inside 
Washington series). 

English Classes: The Church (four 
pages of literature); Short story: “Four- 
Day Love Affair,” written for annual 
Scholastic Writing Awards. 


Oct. 13 in 
World Week 


Indonesia 


In Print: Cultural Treasures of the 
East Indies (Booklet No. 14) 66 pages 
Illustrated. Netherlands Information 
Bureau, 10 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, N. Y. 50 cents to libraries: 
75 cents to others. Spotlight on the 
Far East, handbook by Joseph \ 
Bernstein. A cooperative project be- 
tween American Council, Institute of 
Pacific Relations, and Webster Publis!)- 
ing Co., St. Louis. Chapter 5, T/» 
Netherlands East Indies. Price 40 
cents. 

Why the Indonesians Revolt, by Si 
Barani and Soekma Ngembara. 24 
pages. 1945. San Francisco Committe: 
for a Free Indonesia, 242 Myrtle St., 
San Francisco 9, Calif. 15 cents. 

The Colonial War in Java, University 
of Chicago Round Table; a radio dis- 
cussion, June 27, 1947. Pamphlet No. 
488. 10 cents. 

Films: Island of Yesterday (Su- 
matra). 15 min. 16-si. Loan. Goodye. 
Tire and Rubber Co., Akron, O. Life 
on a 40,000-acre Goodyear 
plantation. Belles of Bali. 1 reel, 20th 
Century-Fox production, 16-sd. A 
Teaching Film Custodian film in man) 
film libraries. Life and manners. Rec- 
ommended for grades 4-9. 
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Life-like cowboys and ponies 
typify fine modeling results 
with Plastic Wood. These are 
the work of Lynn Gammill, 
Dallas, Texas. 


Piastic WOOD is used by many Arts and Crafts 
teachers as the ideal, low-cost modeling medium. No 
between-class preparation is necessary. No special 
tools are required. Plastic Wood encourages student 
interest in modeling because of its intriguing possibil- 
ities, amazing results and permanence. Use Plastic 
Wood Solvent for softening and finishing. 


FREE SAMPLE! If you would like to try PLASTIC WOOD 


in your classroom just write—on your school stationery—to 
BOYLE-MIDWAY Inc., 22 E. 40th St., New York 16, N. Y. 


Simply twist wire into rough 


form (armature) 
LA , a for support. Then 


ja). build up the 
woop 


2 4 
A CELLULOSE FIBRE FILLER Plastic Wood. 
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THE GORODIAN KNOT. 


WHAT WAS 17? 


Ne 


* 
C 
J. 
WHAT (5 THE HIGHEST. 
CAPITOL IN THE WORLDM 


SO HIGH THAT “VISITORS@E 
FIND EVEN WALKING 
HARD WORK? 


COMPTON’S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 


STRAIGHT UP? 


WHAT VORACIOUS INSECTS PRODUCE 


JET PROPULSION TO CATCH THEIR ? 


BATS USE RADAR—THEY 
NEVER HIT EVEN TELE-. 


PHONE WIRES IN 
NIGHT FLYING, 


Dramatic clarity is the sparkling reason 
why students of all ages like Compton's. 
Compton facts are not “dry-as-dust”— 
they come alive before students’ eyes. 
Compton facts are Comptonized with a 
drama which unerringly stimulates in- 
terest and makes facts easily understood 
and clearly remembered. 


Answers to the quiz-facts on this page will be found in 
Compton's Pictured Encyclopedia as follows: Gordian 
Knot, Vol. A, pa. 114. Bat, Vol. B, pg. 63. Jet Plane, 
Vol. J, pa. 2146. Insects’ Young, Vol. D, pg. 90. 
World's highest Capitol, Vol. B, pg. 169. 
Weight of Earth, Vol. E, pg. 132. 


If you don't have Compton's and can't find the answers to the above questions, write us—no obligation 


F.E.COMPTON & COMPANY e 1000 North Dearborn Street @ Chicago 10, Illinois 


HOW DOES A JET PLANE WokK? 
. HOW CAN I(T CLIMB ALMOST 
Fe 2 MILES A MINUTE — 


YOUNG WHICH SPEND THEIR FIRST ‘ 
20OR3 YEARS UNDER WATER AND USE = 
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GUIDE FOR A LESSON PLAN 
Burma (p. 6) 


Aim 

To help the class become informed 
about Burma through the device of as- 
signing certain questions about the 
country to different groups of pupils 
who will read the article and will then, 
under the leadership of a group chair- 
man, discuss the matters assigned to 
them. 


Procedure 
Place on the board or dictate the fol- 


lowing questions, assigning seven of 
them to each of three divisions of the 
class. Ask the pupils to search the ar- 
ticle for answers to them. Ask some- 
one to act as chairman of each of the 
three groups and to lead the discussion 
of the questions assigned to his or her 
group. 


Questions for Discussion 
Government of Burma 

1. Did the Burmans ever have a free 
country? 

[Until 1885, Burma was a free coun- 
try ruled by her own kings.] 

2. How did Burma become part of 
India? 

[After three wars with the British, 
Burma fell under British control in 
1885 and became part of India.] 

3. How did the British deal in 1935 
and 1937 with the unrest of the Bur- 
mans? 

[In 1935, Britain gave Burma a con- 
stitution that allowed the country some 
self-rule. Two years later the British 
separated Burma from India. Burma 
was still a colony, but she was promised 
dominion status.] 

4. What important influences did 
World War II have on the independ- 
ence movement in Burma? 

[The Japanese invaded Burma in 
1942. On August 1, 1943, the Japanese 
declared Burma ind dent and a 
Burmese government declared war on 


the Allies. Later acts of the Japanese 
turned the Burmans against them and 
when Allied troops returned to Burma 
in 1945, the Burmans helped drive out 
the Japanese. Britain salized that 
Burma was ready for independence. } 

5. What was the result of the meeting 
held last January by British officials 
and Burmese leaders? 

[It was decided that (1) The people 
of Burma should elect representatives 
to a Constituent Assembly which would 
write a constitution for Burma. (2) A 
government of Burmese officials, under 
supervision of a British governor, should 
rule Burma until the nation becomes 


independent. 

Tho Constituent Assembly, elected by 
the people on April 1, 1947, is now 
completing a constitution. It has voted 
to make Burma an independent repub- 
lic, to be known as the Union of Burma.] 

6. What advantage did Burma ap- 
pear to have over India in the matter 
of agreeing on a plan of independence? 

[The people of India were split into 
two groups — Hindus and Moslems. The 
people of Burma are united. More than 
half of the Burmans speak the same 
language and believe in the same re- 
ligion.] 

7. Around what two political leaders 
did the Burmans soon divide? 

[U Aung San and U Saw.] 

8. Tell the story of U Aung San. 

[U Aung San formed an army to help 
the Japanese invaders early in World 
War II. He turned against them later 
and cooperated with Allies through the 
Anti-Fascist People’s Freedom League. 
He could not agree with the conserva- 
tive leader U Saw on a plan for Burma. 
U Aung San represented city workers 
and small farmers. U Saw spoke for 
rich landowners. U Aung San and his 
followers won most of the seats in the 
Constituent Assembly elected in April. 
He became Prime Minister at the age 
of 32. He got the assembly started on 
writing a constitution. On July 19, 1947, 
the young Prime Minister held a cabi- 


net meeting in the capitol building in 
Rangoon. Five masked men forced their 
way into the room. They killed U Aung 
San and seven of his ministers. The 
gunmen then drove directly to U Saw’s 
house. U Saw was arrested. ] 

9. Who came into power in Burma 
after the assassination of U Aung San? 

[The British governor, Sir Hubert 
Rance, made Thakin Nu the Prime Min- 
ister. This man is an old friend of 
U Aung San and has promised to carry 
out U Aung San’s policies.] 
Geography of Burma — 

1. Where does Burma lie on the map 
in relation to India? 

[Burma lies east of India.] 

2. With what state of the United 
States can we compare Burma in size? 

[Texas. ] 

3. What is the chief port and capital 
of Burma? 

[Rangoon.] 

4. What city of central Burma was 
made famous in a poem by Rudyard 
Kipling? 

[Mandalay.] 

5. Where do we find the mountains 
and heavily wooded areas of Burma? 

[In Upper Burma.] 

6. What do we call the fierce rain- 
bearing winds that drench Lower Bur- 
ma from May to October? 

[Monsoons.] 

7. What would we find in the car- 
goes of ships leaving Rangoon’s docks? 

[Rice, teakwood, oil, rubies, jade, 
tungsten. ] 


People of Burma — 


1. About what part of Burma’s 17 
million le are Burmese? 

[About half.] 

2. Is there a difference between a 
Burman and a Burmese? 

[Yes. A Burman is anyone who is a 
citizen of Burma. A Burmese is a type 
of Burman who the Burmese 
language, worships Buddha, and has 
Mongolian features.] 
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8. To what different religious groups 
do the people of Burma belong? 

[Buddhist, Hindu, Moslem, Chris- 
tian. | 

4. How does the education of the 
people of Burma compare with that of 
the people of India? 

[The people of Burma are better 
educated. The literacy rate is higher 
in Burma. ] 

5. What is the chief occupation of 
the Burmans? 

[Farming.]. 

6. Read aloud that portion of the 
article which explains how it happens 
that one-fourth of Burma’s best rice 
lands and most of her industries were 
formerly in Indian hands. 


News Roundup (p. 3) 


The regular weekly news broadcasts 
over Station Junior Scholastic continue 
with the following topics: 


1. Radioactive Isotypes 


“ (a) How the radioactive isotopes and 
the Geiger counter may be used. 
1. tracing the course of a drug 
through the human body. 
2. study of cancer. 


3. learning how plants produce 
food. 


(b) Terms under which any nation 
may buy radioactive isotopes Hoes the 
U. S. 

(c) Some of the 20 elements that 
have been made radioactive and how 
they are shipped. 

Assign four pupils to the reading of 
this news article and ask each pupil to 
report on one portion of the story as 
outlined above. 


2. Corn Crop 


A Broadcast for a Commentator and 
a Chorus of Four Voices. Ask five 
pils to study the article with the fol- 
lowing plan for a broadcast at hand. 
The commentator will read the news 
story aloud, stopping for the support- 
ing voices which will present certain 
parts of the story. Variety and interest 
are thus maintained in the presentation 
of a large body of facts. 


Inserted by the chorus — 

Voice 1: Iowa, 

Voice 2: Illinois, 

Voice 3: Indiana, 

Voice 4: Ohio, Minnesota, Missouri, 

Voice 1: South Dakota, 

Voice 2: And Nebraska. 

Voice 1: Snows and freezing tem- 
peratures in May, 

Voice 2: Rainstorms and floods in 
June, 


Voice 3: And hot, rainless weeks in 
July and August. 

Voice 4: Last year 3 billion, 288 
million bushels of corn were harvested. 

Voice 3: This year about 2 billion, 
437 million bushels of corn will be 
dumped into the nation’s corncribs. 

Voice 1; Cattle, 

Voice’ 2:' Hogs, 

Vorce 3: Sheep,,. , 

Voice. 4: ‘And poultry. 

Voice’ I: He then charges more for 
his animal products — 

Voice 2: Milk, poultry, eggs, 

Voice 3: Milk, butter, 

Voice 4: And cheese. 


3. Valley Forge 


Suggest that a commentator begin 
with the description of 80 log houses 
being built near Philadelphia — their 
proportions, materials used, fireplaces. 
When listener curiosity has been thus 
aroused the reporter will explain the 
purpose of these houses. 


4. Caspian Sea 


Name a pupil to report the rate at 
which the Caspian Sea is losing water, 
and the effect this change in the Sea 
will have on wheat lands if it is not 
arrested. 


5. Bronx Zoo 


Voice 1: The ringing, bell-like voices 
of the three-wattled creatures could be 
heard for miles across the jungle valleys. 

Voice 2: The yapock burrowed into 
the river bank. 

Voice 1: The bare-necked umbrella 
birds spread their wings in flight. 

Voice 2: No, this is not a scene from 
Alice in Wonderland, but a description 
of the home life of the bird and animal 
world of Costa Rica. 

Voice 1: Some of them have never 
before been shown alive in a zoo. 


Freedom Guide 


A study guide, Your Heritage of Free- 
dom, has been prepared by noted edu- 
cators and released by the American 
Heritage Foundation, co-sponsor of the 
Freedom Train. The purpose of the 
guide, as stated in the Fopuinill by edi- 
tor William Lewin, Ph.D., is “to alert 
teachers in the schools and colleges of 
America” for teaching democracy as a 
way of life. 

Your Heritage of Freedom is divided 
into three sections. The first, a unit for 
teaching the American heritage in social 

as written by Dr. William H. 

e second section is composed 

nglish units which are the 

hn E. Dugan. In both units 

the sugge$tions of greatest interest to 


teachers of grades 6, 7, 8 and 9 will be 
the class activities. Section three is a 
descriptive list of the documents ex- 
hibited on the Freedom Train. 

The guide is recommended by the 
Department of Secondary Teachers of 
the National Education Association and 
distributed by the American Heritage 
Foundation, 17 East 45th Street, New 
York 17, N. Y. It will be made available 
to English and social studies teachers 
through chairmen of departments, but 
teachers may obtain individual copies 
by writing to the American Heritage 
Foundation. 


QUICK QUIZ 


Ten questions for a five-minute test. 


1. From what nation will Burma win 
its independence? (Great Britain.) 

2. What is the name of Burma’s most 
important river? (Irrawaddy. ) 

3. To what religion do most Bur- 
mese belong? (Buddhist.) 

4. Name Burma’s two largest cities. 
(Rangoon, Mandalay. ) 

5. What popular Burmese leader was 
assassinated in July? (U Aung San.) 

6. What instrument is used to meas- 
ure radioactivity? (Geiger counter. ) 

7. Why has the price of corn gone 
up? (because there is a shortage of 
corn. ) 

8. What is suffrage? (the right to 
vote. ) 

9. What did the nineteenth amend- 
ment to our Constitution do? (gave 
women the right to vote.) 

10. What sea near Russia dropped 
6% feet? (Caspian Sea.) 


Theme Articles to Come 


October 27 


Solution to Quiz-Word Puzzle, p. 17 


ACROSS: 1-tip; 4-Burma; -is; 9-Yanks; 
10-to; 12-ends; 13-bar; 14-a: e; 16-sod; 
17-Naga; 18-to; 19-Yemen; ~over; 23- 
raked; 25-her. 

DOWN: 1-tucks; 2-irks; 3-p.m.; 4-bonded; 5- 
ai; 6-Rangeon; 8-sta ger; 9-yeast; ll-organ; 13- 
beamed; 17-never; is, yoke; 2l-or; 24-ah. 


Answers to Citizenship Quiz, p. 19 
BURMA IN ORDER: 5; 2; 3; 


ain: 1-Karens; 2-Nagas; 3-Mandalay; 
5-Thakin Nu. 
3. MISSING 
Rica; 3-90; 
4. “ATOMS: 1-isotope; 
ae. 3-uranium; 4-cyclotron 
. GOOD CITIZENSHIP. 1-b; 2-d; 3-a; 4-e; 


6. PICTURES TO GUIDE YOU: 1-Rangoon; 
2-yapock; 3-Valley Forge. 


2-Costa 


2-radio- 


1-Caspian; 
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